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PEYTON BOSWELL 
Comments: 


This department expresses only the personal 
opinion of Peyton Boswell, Jr., writing strictly as 
an individual. His ideas are not those of THe ART 
Dicest, which strives to be an unbiased “compen- 
dium of the news and opinion-of the art world.” 
Any reader is invited to take issue with what 
he says. Controversy revitalizes the spirit of art. 


An Appeal to Reason 


URING the recent “dogs days” a black cat of ancient and 
unquestioned lineage crossed the path of the directors 


_of the St. Louis City Art Museum and logic departed at the 


junction of the Mississippi and the Missouri. Objections to 
the purchase of a magnificent Egyptian bronze cat for $14,400 
fcllowed two general lines—economic: the $14,400 should 
have been spent for relief of the unemployed; and artistic: 
the $14,400 should have been spent for contemporary art. 

Artists object because the cat gave up the last of its nine 
lives 500 years before Christ, politicians because their lively 
noses can smell a few labor votes, and editorial writers be- 
cause they haven’t yet found that a little knowledge is a 
dangerous thing. 

Any man worthy of the name sympathizes with those who 
are out of work and funds, but those who have devoted their 
lives to spreading art in America must ask themselves this: 
Are we not being taxed heavily enough to care for our needy 
through regular agencies? Must all artistic acquisitions 
cease until the last unemployed has been given work? These 
are days when demand and price have hit bottom, though 
the true value of fine, authentic art is pointing toward higher 
peaks because of increasing scarcity. These are buying, not 
selling, times for collectors. 

The St. Louis Post Dispatch pleaded editorially for a mu- 
seum devoted to Middle Western paintings. Such a policy 
is excellent for the smaller city museum, but it would be 
abysmally shortsighted in a city of the importance of St. 
Louis. One reason for the continued growth of art interest 
in America is because every large American city has a 
museum of art commensurate with its importance (except 
Jersey City), and among these great city museums St. Louis 
holds an enviable position. Its leaders have been wise. 

Tue Art Dicest is proud of its record in supporting art 
by living Americans, probably more consistent and ener- 
getic than any other art journal. But— 

All sincere art lovers do not possess the wherewithal to 
travel to New York or Europe. Some, though their lives are 
enriched by an appreciation for the finer things, are as bit- 
terly poor as the symbolical Mrs. Ball. Hence, the fine ex- 
amples of ancient art in the City Art Museum of St. Louis. 

An art museum is an educational institution—or it is 
nothing. In St. Louis it would be just as logical to criticize 
the public school system for buying new text books in Civics, 
as to condemn Director Rogers for acquiring in bargain times 
an artistic treasure from an earlier civilization. Says clear- 
thinking Louis LaBeaume, museum trustee: “The bulk of 
our paintings belong to the 19th and 20th centuries. More 
than 150 of them are the works of American artists acquired 
while their authors were still alive.” 

Controversy such as St. Louis is breeding gives the news- 
papers “hot news,” but it is dangerous for two reasons. It 
may encourage politicians to curtail further the meagre ap- 
propriations they make to art (2 mills per $100 property 
valuation in St. Louis, for example). It may encourage to 
greater exertion those critics who argue so convincingly that 
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contemporary art has no place in a museum until time has 
voted. 

Meanwhile, the Egyptian Mehitabel sits snugly in a nook 
reserved for “acquisitions of special interest” and contem- 
plates with all its feline wisdom the supposed reasoning 
power of the self-appointed kings of the animal kingdom. 


Dewey Not Needed 
N anonymous letter seldom finds its way into the columns 
A of Tue Art Dicest, but this one was too intriguing to 
ignore. Says this reader: 

“When is THE ArT Dicest going to jump on the exhibi- 
tion racket as outlined in this announcement [the official 
prospectus of a well known Summer annual].” 

“Let us suppose that a painter takes their advice to enter 
his picture for a low price. He marks his picture for sale at 
$100. Then, per their suggestion, he buys a nice $10 frame; 
he pays $2.50 to have it packed; since the insurance and 
shipping charges are up to him he spends $2.50; and then 
since the picture is not insured while it is at the exhibition 
he spends another $1 to protect his picture. 

“The artist then pays the Association $8 and if he has 
good luck the picture is sold and they collect a 25% com- 
mission. Thus he is out of pocket $49 and having sold a 
$100 picture he receives $51.” 

No Dewey is needed to solve this so-called “exhibition 
racket.” A little common sense on the part of the artist 
should be sufficient. Any one foolish or egotistical enough 
to shell out $8 for the simple pleasure of seeing his picture 
included in an exhibition is asking to be exploited—an art 
dealer will do it for much less. 





Requiem to an “Eyesore” 

ET US REMEMBER that it was not so long ago that women 
a. wore bustles and hoop-skirts—because they thought these 
deformities made them more beautiful objects to masculine 
eyes. And now they are wearing their hair in 18th century 
Pompadour. 

Also let us, who believe so implicitly in our own ideas 
of beauty, long remember the $1 check recently handed by 
the City of New York to the Federal Government for the old 
Post Office Building in City Hall Park. The consensus of 
modern New York dwellers is that this was a very good price 
to insure the demolition of “Mullet’s Monstrosity,” so named 
in memory to A. B. Mullet, the Treasury Department’s super- 
vising architect who in an interval of gingerbread jitters de- 
signed it. Those not so well up on their civic history dismiss 
it as an “eyesore.” (See page 6.) 

And yet the old building once had its moment of glory, 
was worshipped with a thoroughness known only to the true 
native New Yorker, and was hailed as “a thing of beauty 
and a joy forever.” That was just 69 years ago. 

A member of the New York World Telegram, delving into 
files of the old New York Herald discovered that on May 4, 
1874, some inspired writer described the “eyesore” of today 
as “without doubt, the most imposing government building 
in the country outside of Washington.” ~ 

To eyes trained to the improvements in engineering, the 
beautiful simplicity of lines in modern architecture, the 
utilization of new materials in building, these words are in- 
deed strange, even humorous. 

But the old Herald writer was as sincere as we of 1938 
are when we get fighting mad about unionism in art, favor- 
itism in W.P.A., and the beauty to be found in urban and 
rural backyards. 

It is human nature and it will ever be thus, but the fate 
of New York’s old Post Office Building, “a thing: of beauty 
and a joy forever,” gives pause for one disturbing thought. 
Aren’t we taking ourselves a bit too seriously? 
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THE READERS COMMENT 


Backyard Beauty 


Sir: A few years ago, while serving on 
our Village Improvement Committee, I made 
sketches for four or five “eyesores,” wilted 
shambles that had obviously lagged behind 
the well-known march of time. And in order 
to show up their sordidness, I made for each 
sketch a drawing that showed a suggested 
reconstruction of thése properties. These pro- 
posed beautifications I hung side by side with 
the ugly ducklings, and when I regarded 
what I had every reason to hope would be 
a smashing proof of what my face-lifting 
would do to the raw edges of neglect, I was 
shocked by the sudden realization that from 
the point of view of an artist in search of 
paintable material my clean-up would destroy 
more beauty than it might ever create. 

I offer this experience as an indirect an- 
swer to Rear Admiral Cole’s question regard- 
ing the modern“ artist’s choice of subject 
matter. 

The appeal of the disorderly backyard in 
preference to the orderly frontyard is, I be- 
lieve, a true reflection of our times. This is 
a strip age in which we have become far 
more interested in the confusion of life than 
in its possible tranquillity. As you pointed 
out in your Comments, “the backyard is at 
least pungent and challenging.” 

But it is even more than that: it holds for 
us the greater evidence of man’s presence 
and activities. The artist of today is more 
than ever concerned with the stir of life, the 
pressure and confusion of activity that sur- 
rounds him. The modern artist is by no 
means an escapist; he faces this exciting 
cockeyed world of ours with a cha'lenging 
paint brush and has a swell time painting 
its portrait. If spectators protest at the re- 
sults, there is nothing to be done about it but 
to wait until the world changes its mood. 
You can’t blame the artist for painting what 
he can’t help but see and feel. 

I believe that rather than deplore the re- 
sults of the modern artist’s recorded observa- 
tions, he should be praised for having shown 
us that the spirit of beauty exists regardless 
of its material setting. The discovery and 
interpretation of this beauty will depend en- 
tirely upon the ability of the artist. If he is 
capable, the results will be good and stimu- 
lating; if he is not, no matter where he 
works, in a backyard or on a mountain top, 
nothing that he will ever paint will be worth 
more than a passing glance. 


—Anpre SmitH, Stony Creek, Conn. 
(Director, The Research Studio, Fla.) 





In Defense of Sculpture 


Sir: It was heartening to read Merrell 
Gage’s modest note in the cause of sculpture 
(“The Readers Comment,” June 1 issue). You 
will find many, both sculptors and laymen, 
who feel the same as he. Sculpture has been 
relegated to a secondary position too long in 
this country. Signs are numerous that it is 
growing in popularity, but it needs the atten- 
tion and recognition that it deserves—as an 
art fully as great as painting. I concur with 
Mr. Gage in appreciation of your efforts to 
give sculpture its rightful place. 


—Harry E. Stinson, 
State University of lowa. 
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By Bread Alone? 


A LISSOME BLACK CAT, sitting on its haunches 
in silent contemplation of what man has come 
to after these 2,400 years, is the calm center 
of a cyclonic art controversy in St. Louis. 
The cat was fashioned in Egypt in the Saite 
period and cast in bronze, and there are some 
who, were they alive today, would swear that 
she is the goddess Ubastet, protectoress of 
the Nile Delta. As a manifestation of the cat’s 
divinity they might point to the turmoil her 
mere presence has created in St. Louis. 

Ubastet came to St. Louis for a considera- 
tion. This was $14,400, and technically she 
is a new acquisition in the Egyptian room at 
the St. Louis City Art Museum. The same day 
her arrival and price were made public, the 
St. Louis papers carried a story about the 
eviction of Mrs. Arthur Ball and her seven 
children for non-payment of $15 monthly rent- 
al. There had been a relief crisis in the city 
and funds were exhausted. The editor of the 
St. Louis Star-Times felt strongly about this 
coincidence of events and he wrote an open 
letter to Ubastet the cat. 

“You are probably expecting a letter of 
welcome from the Star-Times,” wrote the 
editor to “Uby.” “Well you are not going to 
get it.” Hereupon the editor goes into a long 
and detailed recital of a number of other ob- 
jects the museum has recently acquired to- 
gether with the price paid—objects dating 
back to Ming China, Renaissance Italy, an- 
cient Persia. Furthermore the editor goes in- 
to a long salutation to the cat for its nice 
lines, its ancient lineage and admits that or- 
dinarily St. Louis is hospitable as a city. 

But, continues the editor, there is the pa- 
thetic story of Mrs. Ball’s eviction and the 
fact that the relief funds are fast failing. 
Even though the museum is perfectly within 
its legal rights in spending taxpayer’s money 
at the present time, the editor is still con- 
vinced that the visit was ill-timed and that 
the law should be repealed that allows the 
Art Committee to spend such a sum of money 
when it is needed for relief. “Our refusal to 
welcome you, Dear Cat,” he concludes, “is 
not to be taken as a personal slight but mere- 
ly as our protest against spending taxpayers’ 
money for ancient art objects by the tens 
and thousands of dollars with a relief crisis 
in our midst.” 

This rebuff ruffled not a hair in the cat’s 
coat nor did its timeless gaze falter so much 
as a flicker, but the St. Louis public rose in 
anger at the purchase. A sack full of letters 
came into the Star-Times office, all agreeing 
in varying degrees of violence that the cat 
was not welcome. Mrs. Arthur F. Kantseiner, 
president of the Women’s Chamber of Com- 
merce, indignantly said that her organization 
would move for the repeal of the property 
tax by which the funds come to the museum. 
This, a law dating from 1907, levies 2 mills 
on every $100 worth of property in the city 
for the use of the museum. 

The protests grew in volume and even 
union labor joined the chorus. Striking work- 
men picketed the city hall with signs saying 
“$14,400 for a useless bronze cat—nothing for 
labor.” The St. Louis section of the American 

[Please turn to page 29] 
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Jewell Pleads the Cian for American Art 


Is there an American Art? 

The question, persistent and perennial, 
spawned by a hunger for national expression, 
bred in the alge of a mass inferiority com- 
plex, sapping malignantly at the roots of the 
creative impulse, rose to the full height of 
its national threat this summer as reports 
filtered back from London and Paris concern- 
ing the European critic’s reactions to two com- 
prehensive exhibitions of American art. 

The French art critics saw a large ex- 
hibition assembled by the Museum of Modern 
Art at the Jeau de Paume Museum and their 
reactions were reported in the last issue of 


Tue Art D:cest. The London critics saw a 
smaller, but representative show at the Wil- 
denstein Galleries. In consensus, Paris and 
London decided there was no American art. 

Back in America, where in earlier years 
the foreign declarations would have been 
gospel, art writers took up the question again 
for cool re-examination. Edward Alden Jewell, 
art editor of the New York Times, devoted 
six feature articles to the matter, borrowing 
as his “marching song” the famous report of 
Grant: “I purpose to fight it out on this line 
if it takes all summer.” It took six weeks. 

Is there an American art? The question, 


Rainy Night: Cuartes Burcurietp. Exhibited in London. 








looming into a rhetorical dragon that para- 
lyzed the nation’s artists, was slain neatly 
with one clean thrust of Jewell’s pen, dipped 
into the well of Kantian philosophy and the 
Categorical Imperative. “Let it be stated at 
once, in plain blunt language, that we have 
always had an American art,” he wrote, “and 
that we shall continue to have an American 
art... as long as America continues to be 
a racial entity in the brotherhood of nations. 
There need be no palaver of compromise, 
half-statement, or wistfulness here . . . Let it 
be advanced, not tentatively, not timidly, 
not apologetically, but instead as a Categorical 
Imperative, that we have an American art.” 


That the English and French critics saw 
little more than aping of other national styles 
in the whole history of American art does 
not disturb the Times critic, nor does he 
accuse them of being wholly blind or in- 
sincere. It means, and the critic makes the 
indictment direct, that too many’ of our art- 
ists are shallow, myopic, slothful in the face 
of the heritage that is theirs—the heritage 
of the world—and in the face of a plain duty 
of the artist to search his objectives within 
himself and not without. 


The crushing verdict of the French critics 
merely prompts the Times critic to recall that 
despite their Olympian attainments “it would 
perhaps not be altogether an exaggeration to 
estimate that every significant original crea- 
tive artist has been permitted to languish, or 
even sometimes starve, before, with elegant 
but tardy salvos, he has been cannonized.” 
He mentions a few—Daumier, Chardin, Ma- 
net, Cézanne. 

“America has an American art,” writes 
Jewell, “because America is a welded, indepen- 
dent, self-governed, self-sustaining democracy.” 
America is a sociological fact. “We know what 
it means to be an American. Can it—or rather 
must it—mean something quite different, some- 
thing quite unrelated to our identity upon 
the face of the earth, to be an American 
artist?” Jewell does not think so. 


Leaving the sociological and proceeding to 
the geographical, Jewell finds added support 
for his Imperative on American art. “Despite 
every deviation from norm, despite every de- 
fection, the trend—Nature’s trend—is toward 
homogeneity as associated with a given place. 
It would be pretty hard to refute the argu- 
ment with which Nature backs her selection 
of flora and fauna for one locality. Does she 
signally fail (1 asked years ago and with the 
same implied negative I ask again today) 
when it comes to mankind?” 


At this point, Jewell refers to the chuckles 
from across the water, the “Aha!” of Europe, 
smug or disappointed, and asks what it means. 
Has nature failed. Or has man failed nature? 
“Or does it, most painful of all, mean that 
man has failed himself?” He does not think 
that we can pretend that blindness and con- 
descending obtuseness alone prevent Europe’s 
seeing the imprint of America in our art. 
He believes that “hundreds—maybe thousands 
—of our artists . . . become little mimics. 
They follow the leader who has blazed a 
trail of his own, instead of following the 
counsel of the still small voice.” 

Jewell spares no patriotic impulses in this 
indictment. These artists, he charges, become 
“pilferers and synchophants. As a rule they 
adhere to no steadfast loyalties, for when a 
new fashion is pushed to the fore it is ‘off 
with the old’ for them. They resent or ignore 
censure at home.” 

Much of what is derivative in American 
art, continues the writer, is a more highly 
refined academism. He notes that one of the 
British art critics thought the bulk of the 
pictures, though they hold their own, would 
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Last month the City of New York purchased 
the 68-year-old City Hall Post Office building 
for one dollar and, as the Park Department 
Band played “After the Ball is Over,” Mayor 
LaGuardia wielded, with a silver crowbar, the 
first blow in wrecking architectural monstros- 
ity number one. 

Fare thee well, old relic, with your foolish 
Mansard roof that you picked up on the 
grand tour to the Louvre, the padded shoulders 


Crry Hatt Post Orrice (Photo Courtesy of Art Service Project, W.P.A.) 


and those ruffles of stone columns. We know 
the cast-iron stays underneath. You lied but 
we forgive the lie now because Charles Burch- 
field has endeared your whole family to us. 
Behind you to the right stands the Woolworth 
Building and she'll carry on; though she’s 
old-fashioned, she grew old gracefully. Soon, 
we hope, you will be joined in limbo with 
your Washington cousin, the Army and Navy 
Building, pal of your U. S. Grant days. 





not attract unusual attention at the Royal 
Academy or the New English Art Club, that 
there are many that quite easily might have 
been made in London, Paris or Berlin. “Yes,” 
observes Jewell, “academism is a very versa- 
tile old dowager. Her wisecracks have all 
been uttered before, but she has the gift of 
speaking them in every language.” 

The true objective of the artist is within, 
not without. Jewell quotes a passage from 
Suzanne LaFollette’s Art In America on this 
point, in which Miss LaFollette recounts some 
expressions by Robert Henri on the matter 
of an American art. Any American artist, he 
said, who developed himself and his art by 
the right study would produce American art 
quite naturally. The question of a national 
art will therefore take care of itself, and Jewell 
agrees with Henri that the important thing 
is that the artist cleave to the integrity of his 
own soul, that the artist, in the words of 
Walt Whitman, “sing what belongs to him or 
her and to none else.” A national American 
art will follow and if, adds Jewell, this is 
flag-waving, then let’s hoist the pennant to 
the loftiest pole. 


In his concluding article in the carefully 
built up series, the Times critic gives a design 
for a national art. At the base of this lies the 
important distinction between “modish copy- 
ing” and assimilation. We are no aborigines. 
Our heritage—America’s—is the wide world. 
“Let not a bound be set, nor a hinted with- 
drawal breathed. The bee will complete his 
destiny in sweetness wheresoever grown. And 
the mind of man is chained but to the com- 
pass of his aspirations.” 


Mindful of the French derivation that is 
found in our American paintings, the critic 
asks “must we hold aloof from the contact 
with the arts of other lands?” and the answer 
he gives is unequivocal. “The answer should 


be patent, making the welkin ring with a 
No! at once humble and proud. 

“But if the artist be truly an artist, and 
makes these great gifts his—part of his own 
experience—and if, in turn, the speech of 
his art be truly the utterance of his own 
vision, then, almost as if it were by miracle, 
the art that comes to us from him will seem 
irradiated with the genius of place, of race, 
of clime, of time. 

“Yes, as Henri perceived, in such happy 
circumstances, the problem of a national art 
‘will take care of itself.’ ” 


—_ 


Fletcher’s ““Architecture”’ 


Scribner’s has just issued the tenth edition 
of Banister Fletcher’s famous History of Archi- 
tecture, one of the greatest examples in mod- 
ern times of the epitomization of knowledge on 
a single subject. Here is its record of edi- 
tions: Ist and 2nd 1896, 3rd 1897, 4th 1901, 
5th 1905, reprinted 1910, 1911, 1914, 1917, 
1919, 1920, 6th 1921, 7th 1924, 8th 1928, re- 
printed 1929, 9th 1931, 10th 1938. 

Compared with the battered old 8th edition 
in Tue Art Dicest’s office library, the 10th 
shows no change in general appearances or 
heftiness, though a number of illustrations 
have been added to bring the total up to 
something like 4,000 in 1,000 pages, and the 
venerable author has enlarged certain sections 
slightly. Practically every architectural moau- 
ment of importance in the world is illustrated 
and described and most of them are shown 
in diagram and plans, as well as in halftone. 
Those who own an old edition need not fear 
that it is out-dated, but those whose library 
does not contain any edition of Banister 
Fletcher are misappropriating the word library 
to describe a collection of books. The price 
is $12 and may the book never be “remain- 
dered” in Liggett’s. 
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Answer This, Paris! 


AN OLD CONTROVERSY—has America a na- 
tional art—is raging anew in the nation’s 
press, led by Edward Alden Jewell’s forum 
in the New York Times and kindled by the 
three American exhibitions in Europe this 
Summer. The consensus of Paris critics is that 
all art in America derives from Europe, that 
American artists have yielded consistently to 
European influences, never injecting any new 
or distinctly American quality into their cre- 
ative art work. 

To this confusing argument, R. H. McKel- 
vey, art critic of the Bradenton (Fla.) Herald, 
adds a fresh, clear note as he asks “Is there 
an European art?” 

“One answer to all this agitation,” writes 
Mr. McKelvey, “is to ask why anyone, either 
in Europe or America, should expect Ameri- 
can art to differ radically from the art of 
Europe. We are Europeans. We brought Eu- 
ropean culture with us when we came, one, 
five or ten generations back. There has been 
uninterrupted interchange of cultural influ- 
ences throughout the whole period. 

“If the American people had developed 
their civilization on an inaccessible island 
there is no question but that in their 350 
years of national existence they would have 
developed a distinct American art. 

“But conversely, and let European critics 
note this well, European art would be a very 
different thing from what ‘it is today. Let 
them imagine a Europe passing through the 
19th century, and the 20th century to date, 
uninfluenced by anything American. They 
would be without an electric light, a tele- 
phone, an airplane, or a moving picture. 
Would a European civilization built without 
these and a thousand other American inven- 
tions and influences, be the Europe that it is 
today, and would its art be today’s European 
art? America is a counterpart of Europe, and 
acknowledges fundamental European influ- 
ences, but let us not lose sight of the fact 
that American progressiveness and enlightment 
have made Europe over. Europe is what it is 
because of America, as much as America is 
what it is because of Europe. 

“Broad American influences have been a 
vital factor in guiding the trends of Euro- 
pean life, and in so far as art reflects life, 
European art is the creature of American 
influence. Both European and American art 
are the outgrowth of a development of civiliza- 
tion largely dictated from America, so is it 
any wonder that the art of the two con- 
tinents is similar? European egotism blames 
this similarity to imitativeness on the part of 
America, when the truth is that the two arts 
are alike because they spring from a com- 
mon source. 

“America and progress are synonymous. Be- 
fore America, the concept of progress, the 
very word, was unknown. In Europe in medie- 
val times, life was what it was, and always 
would be what it had always been. Let the 
European critics, who in the distinguished 
London dailies and in their feuilletons in Pari- 
sian journals will quote these paragraphs 
only to deride the thoughts expressed, con- 
template that European civilization today would 
still be medieval but for the flowering of 
American civilization and its return influence 
upon the civilization of Europe. Modern music, 
literature and painting, the supreme achieve- 
ments of modern civilization, are the achieve- 
ments of a civilization derived in great part 
from America. 

“So, to the question, ‘Is there an American 
art,?’ the answer is yes. There is an American 
art, and it is thriving not alone in America 
but in Europe as well.” 


Ist September, 1938 





Country School: BerNapine CUSTER 


Painters of Southern Vermont Hold Annual 


THE NATIVE ARTIST and the professional meet 
in a democratic display at the 12th annual 
exhibition of the Southern Vermont Artists, 
on view until Sept. 7 at Manchester. This un- 
usual show is composed of the work of 204 
artists from 59 towns and villages in the 
southern part of the State (more than ever 
before); and the catalogue of oils, water col- 
ors, prints and sculpture runs to 443 items. 

The show, according to Edwin Clark, is 
the liveliest of the series, and would seem 
to take its cue from the hilarious self portrait 
of Hilda Belcher, entitled Old Sour Puss. Her 
Chicken Pie Supper strikes an equally humor- 
ous peak in genre. Apparently a number of 
the artists “have looked with broader vision 
upon the local scene, for this year the num- 
ber of still lifes of barns is considerably less.” 

There is satire in the social comment of R. 
G. Wilson, whose Vermont Landscape—Stream- 
lined shows a modern road, gaudy sign boards 
and mutilated trees. In his smooth, simplified 
manner, Paul Benjamin depicts the havoc of 
fire in the country. Stefan Hirsch gives a 
modern concept of the Farmer's Wife. Both 
Paul Sample and Bernadine Custer were at- 
tracted to the rural school, though it is not 
the famous “little red school house.” Custer 
has an unusual composition of a class room, 
of pupils and teacher resolved into an all over 
pattern. In Sample’s genre, school is out with 
the children rushing off to play, forming an 
active design against the still Autumn back- 
ground. 

Annually a fresh and pleasing attraction of 
this exhibit is found in the untutored work of 
the native painters. Patsy Santo, a gifted new- 
comer, makes his debut this Summer after 
being discovered by Walt Kuhn. His exhibits 
are First Church (restored at Bennington) 
and Monday Morning. Lester Farnum’s Shingle 
Maker is amusingly picturesque, and Hazel 
V. Knapp earnestly states her feeling for the 
Guardians of the Valley. 

The water color section is strong, with a 
diversity of style and subject matter prevail- 
ing. Grant Reynard shows “the perennial cov- 
ered bridge, scarce in this year’s show. K. Van 
Cortlandt and Carl Ramsey honor the native 
lilies. A sensitive seascape, Whar/, Monhegan 
Island, is the contribution of Howard Giles. 


Mary Powers captures the subtle sense of 
water color value in her large and small pa- 
pers. An attractive nude is by Norman B. 
Wright, and the rural scenes of M. G. Wins- 
low are of bold design.” 

The atmospheric Mountain Mill and ¥ ood- 
land Conclave of Harriette G. Miller glow 
with rich and sombre color. The New York 
water front papers of Reginald Marsh are 
loosely treated with well contrived effects of 
light and air. Arthur Healy offers crisp and 
brilliant patterns. Also prominent is Marion 
Huse. 

The old guard of Southern Vermont artists, 
writes Mr. Clark, “is present in full front 
with their awareness of the loveliness of New 
England landscape. John Lillie shows one of 
his finest lyric landscapes in West Hill. Wal- 
lace Fahnestock and Robert Strong Weedward 
express sentiment for the local scene in its 
seasonal changes. Luigi Lucioni, in still life 
and landscape, is represented in his well 
known technique. 

“Intensified color and sharper drawing is 
evident in Herbert Meyer’s The Younger Gen- 
eration with colts and mares. There is a vig- 
orous winter landscape by Clay Bartlett that 
reveals him emerging from his experimental 
status. Schnakenberg has a robust and solid 
portrait head of a lumber-jack and a charac- 
teristic still life of shells.” Horace Brown’s 
Ajternoon Light, writes Royal Cortissoz in the 
New York Herald Tribune, is typical of the 
vivacity and charm with which the experienced 
painters bring out the traits of New England 
countryside. 

The opening day attendance of nearly 2,000 
came from nearby towns and distant country- 
side. The success of these exhibitions may be 
judged from last year’s sale total of $16,000. 


Childish Expectation 

“It was childish,” writes Critic Arthur Mil- 
lier of the Los Angeles Times, “to expect fair 
estimates of American art from French critics, 
and is equally childish to take seriously their 
recent reviews of the American art show in 
Paris. The carefully propagandized notion that 
all good modern art originates in Paris has a 
fat gold return to France. It’s big business 
with a small overhead.” 








Boulevard Montmartre in Winter: Pissarro (Lent by Durand-Ruel) 


These Paintings Were Once “Revolutionary” 


Monet, Pissarro, Renoir, Seurat and Sisley. 
major dieties of the Impressionists, have made 
bright and sparkling the walls of the San 
Francisco Museum this Summer. Twice ex- 
tended, the exhibition ended on August 31, 
one of the most instructive of the many fine 
shows assembled under the directorship of 
Dr. Grace L. McCann Morley. In arranging 
the show, stress was laid on the three men 
who may most properly be considered the 
leading Impressionists: Monet, Pissarro, Sis- 
ley. Renoir’s rich and more solid art was rep- 
resented by but one picture, an important 
landscape from Durand-Ruel, and Seurat’s 
meticulous application of pointillism in cre- 
ating form and space, by two, a marine and a 
figure sketch from the Marie Harriman Gal- 
leries. 

Claude Monet, the father of the movement, 
was appropriately given the leading position 
with 15 exhibits, four of them lent from lo- 
cal collections, those of Mr. and Mrs. Maurice 
E. Harrison, Mrs. Sigmund Stern, Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry Potter Russell, and the estate of 
William H. Crocker. Among the nine Pis- 
sarros was represented another San Francisco 
collector, Miss Harriet Levy, with a watercolor 
of Market at Pontoise. The eight Sisleys came 
as a unit from Durand-Ruel, among them 
Winter Day (1875), Landscape Near Moret 
(1884) and Seine Near Bougival (1877). 

“Impressionist painting,” writes Dr. Morley, 
‘at first so revolutionary and so incompre- 
hensible to the critics and public of the 70’s, 
has become familiar and enjoyable. The pub- 
lic has learned to see as the Impressionists 
saw, and recognizes with pleasure the poetic 
beauty of the fresh and colorful world de- 
picted in their canvases. 

“In the history of art, however, the innova- 
tion represented by Impressionism must not 
be overlooked, though the alarm it caused 
has been forgotten during the passage of the 
sixty-five years. 

“As a technical device the ‘pointillist’ method 
of small dots or dashes of color was full of 
suggestion and led to many modifications fer- 
tile in possibilities. The study of light and 
the use of color in rendering its effects have 
undoubtedly contributed to the contemporary 
general taste for heightened color as well as 
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to a greater understanding of the expressive 
power of color in painting. The three painters 
whose work stands at the fountain-head of 
contemporary movements—Cézanne, Van Gogh 
and Gauguin—all were influenced by Impres- 
sionism.” 





Do You Paint Nocturnes? 


Contemporary Arts, New York, will open 
the 1938-39 season on Sept. 19 with an exhi- 
bition of “Nocturnes.” This group exhibition, 
open to guest artists as well as the gallery’s 
own Sponsored Group, has gradually assumed 
the form of a contest for the one-man show 
which admits the recipient to continuous ex- 
hibition with Contemporary Arts. The receiv- 
ing day for “Nocturnes” is Sept. 12, and invi- 
tations to submit work to the jury are now 
being issued. Details may be had from Emily 
A. Francis, president of Contemporary Arts, 
38 West 57th Street. 





Imaginary Pedigrees 

LEGITIMATE art dealers have often expressed 
the wish that legitimate museum officials would 
assume the exacting (and often thankless) 
task of advising art collectors who want to 
check on the authenticity of old masters and 
other works of ancient art. Such a task has 
now settled itself about the competent shoul- 
ders of Dr. William M. Hekking, new director 
of the revitalized art department of the Los 
Angeles Museum. 

However, Dr. Hekking is explicit on one 
point—he will not authenticate the works 
himself, but will aid collectors in obtaining 
opinions from recognized art experts who 
have only one iron in the fire. This. function 
is in line with the general practice of sev- 
eral great American museums—the Metropoli- 
tan, the Cleveland Museum and the Art In- 
stitute of Chicago do not permit their officials 
to expertize but allow them to advise where 
the best opinions may be obtained. 

“An important function of a museum in 
any community is to foster connoisseurship,” 
writes Arthur Millier of the Los Angeles 
Times, who has often crusaded against play- 
ing art close to the vest. “Since a museum 
must look, for the bulk of its collections, to 
donations from private collectors, it has a 
practical interest in protecting them from 
purchasing doubtful or spurious works. But 
this also works to the benefit of the citizen 
who buys solely for his home. A spurious 
painting is not a bargain, no matter how 
small the price. 

“In those cities where museum advice of 
this sort has been made available, the stand- 
ard of collecting has been raised and the sale 
of worthless works has been discouraged. 
Anyone familiar with the art trade in Los 
Angeles over many years knows that lack of 
such a clearing house has encouraged the 
sale here of much that is worthless, especially 
in the old master field.” 

Millier concludes with: “Los Angeles has 
been a happy hunting ground for dealers in 
fakes and for ‘wild cat’ self-styled experts who 
dignify worthless works with names of great 
painters and imaginary pedigrees. 

“With Dr. Hekking at the Los Angeles Mu- 
seum to advise where authoritative expert 
opinion can be obtained, this state of affairs, 
profitable only to crooks, will tend to dis- 
appear.” 


River Scene: Monet (Lent by Mr. and Mrs. Henry Potter Russell to San Francisco) 
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OAS tennant ores reap me 


Democracy in Art 


Tue New York Wor p’s Fair is determined 
to have an exhibition of contemporary Amer- 
ican art that represents “the most complete 
application of democratic methods of selec- 
tion” ever attempted. The plan that has been 
adopted insures a chance for every single 
artist in America to be included in the 
great show at Flushing Meadows with the 
work which he feels best represents him. 

“Democracy in Art” is the rallying cry 
the committee in charge has chosen to guide 
its policy, and members of the committees 
will themselves be artists, speaking for every 
shade of artistic style and thought, from 
modern to conservative, from social protest to 
non-objectivity. 

Every artist in the country will be invited, 
shortly after Jan. 1, to submit his work to 
one of six regional committees of selection 
which are to be set up throughout the coun- 
try. The Fair expects more than 15,000 works 
to be submitted and out of this number 800 
will be selected to be displayed in the Con- 
temporary Arts Building at the Fair, now 
under construction. This hall covers an acre 
of ground and will be divided into 23 large 
galleries. 


A. Conger Goodyear, president of the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art, is chairman of the 
Governing Committee for the exhibition. Hol- 
ger Cahill, national head of the Federal Art 
Project, is the director. F 

Other members are the three New York 
museum directors, Juliana Force of the Whit- 
ney Museum, Herbert E. Winlock of the Met- 
ropolitan Museum and Laurence P. Roberts, 
acting director of the Brooklyn Museum. The 
artists’ committee includes: Anne Goldthwaite, 
chairman of the American Print Makers; John 
Taylor Arms, president of the Society of 
American Etchers; Stuart Davis, National 
Chairman of the American Artists Congress; 
John Gregory, president of the National Sculp- 
ture Society; Hugo Gellert, chairman of the 
Artists Coordination Committee; Jonas Lie, 
president of the National Academy; Paul Man- 
ship, sculptor; Eugene Speicher, painter; and 
William Zorach, sculptor. 

There will be six regional committees of 
selection serving the Northeast, the Southeast, 
the Middle West, the Southwest, the Rocky 
Mountain section, and the Pacific Coast. Only 
works by living Americans will be considered. 
Oils, watercolors, tempera, pastels, etc., will be 
eligible in the painting division; plaques, 
medals, reliefs, as well as sculpture in the 
round, in the sculpture division; and all 
print methods as well as drawings will com- 
prise the graphic section. 

It is understood that the committee will not 
undertake to attempt to arrange any museum 
loans for this show, but will leave it up to 
the artist as to what picture reflects him 
best, and the responsibility of arranging the 
loan of that picture if it reposes already in 
some public or private collection. 

According to Mr. Cahill, the exhibit will 
be unique in respect to method of selection. 
“Heretofore,” he said, “world’s fair exhibi- 
tions have been selected by individual direc- 
tors or by small central juries. This has in 
most cases meant a limited range of selection 
—limited as to geography and equally limited 
as to technique and point-of-view. A conserva- 
tive director naturally tends to favor conserva- 
tive works of art and vice versa. 

“The committee is determined to make the 
New York World’s Fair Exhibit as _repre- 
sentative, as democratic as possible. To this 
end, the obtaining of a broader and more 
liberal collection than has ever been assembled, 
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Gloucester Harbor: Max KuUEHNE 


They Found Their Beauty in the Frontyard 


A sELECTION of 28 canvases by Americans 
who usually look for beauty in the frontyard 
of contemporary life has been arranged through 
the courtesy of the Macbeth Galleries, and is 
being circulated throughout the country by 
Blanche A. Byerley. The collection, designed 
to show out-of-towners the more sane segment 
of New York presentations, opens in Septem- 
ber at the Brooks Memorial Art Gallery in 
Memphis. From there it is scheduled for Fall 
showings in the Middle West. 

Subjects include landscape, seascapes, por- 
traits and flowers, and listed among others 
are such important canvases as Gifford Beal’s 
Fishermen and Nets, Frederic C. Frieseke’s 
Girl Writing, Max Kuehne’s busy view of 
Gloucester Harbor, Ivan G. Olinsky’s strong 
likeness of Leonora, Barnard Lintott’s color- 
ful flower subject of Cineraria and Sunday 
Newspapers and Jon Corbino’s dramatic Ab- 
duction. 

Other exhibitors are Carle J. Blenner, Rob- 
ert Brackman, C. K. Chatterton, Jan Conna- 
way, Horace Day, Paul Dougherty, Furman 
Finck, Aldro T. Hibbard, Eugene Higgins, 
Ernest Lawson, Hayley Lever, Jonas Lie, Her- 


bert Meyer, Jerome Myers, Elliot Orr, Ogden 
Pleissner, Edna Reindel, Gardner Symons, 
Frederick J. Waugh, Irving R. Wiles, F. Bal- 
lard Williams and Robert Strong Woodward. 

Another Blanche Byerley group, this one 
comprising 50 paintings from the Ferargil, 
Kraushaar and Macbeth galleries of New York, 
will be shown under the auspices of the 
Pacific Coast Painters, Sculptors and Writers 
at the annual State Fair, Pullayup, Washing- 
ton, in September. Incorporating essentially 
the same artistic tendencies as the touring 
exhibition, the show includes among the in- 
dividual examples two groups, one being six 
paintings by Louis (Mahatma) Eilshemius, 
and the other six examples by the veteran 
impressionist, Ernest Lawson. 

Among the highlights may be listed Thomas 
Benton’s Negro Minstrel Show, Arthur B. 
Davies’ Without Touch Do Touch, George 
Inness’ Golden Day, Childe Hassam’s Old 
Bridge, Lyme, Robert Brackman’s Chita, Jay 
Connaway’s Monhegan Surf, Theodore van 
Soelen’s Shadows, Phil Dike’s Copper, Charles 
H. Davis, Joyous Day, Daniel Garber’s Au- 
tumn and Lauren Ford’s No Room at the Inn. 





we are setting up a countrywide organization 
to select it.” 

At the World’s Columbian Exposition in 
Chicago, 1893, the method of selection for 
the American art exhibit was by appointment 
of Advisory Committees of artists in those 
places considered “especial centers of Amer- 
ican art activity.” Such committees were es- 
tablished, according to the catalogue, in New 
York, Philadelphia, and Boston and in Paris, 
Munich, London, Rome, and Florence! 

At the St. Louis Exposition of 1904 (Loui- 
siana Purchase Exposition), the same plan 
was followed with the appointment of com- 
mittees in two additional centers, Washington 
and St. Louis. 

The Century of Progress Exposition of 1933 
contained a memorable international art show 
assembled from only American sources (with 
the exception of the Louvre’s Whistler’s 
Mother), and selection was done largely by 
one man, the late director of the Art Institute, 
Robert B. Harshe. 


Seven Split $3,500 


The seven runners-up in the government’s 
recent $10,000 contest for sculpture to adorn 
the Federal building at the New York World’s 
Fair have split a purse of $3,500, each re- 
ceiving $500. The runners-up are: Theodore 
Barbarossa, Roy King, Otto Mastrovito, Nat 
Werner, Samuel H. Bell, Jean de Marco, all 
of New York City, and Armin A. Scheler of 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 

The $500 is to be paid the artists for ex- 
ecuting smaller sculptures, two each, which 
will be used in decorating exteriors of six 
buildings in the Halls of Nations groups in 
the Federal area at the Fair. Each of the 
14 statues will be twelve feet high. Should 
the United States Commission decide to make 
replicas a royalty of $150 will be paid for 
each reproduction. 

Winner of the $10,000 competition was 
John Poole Camden, 38-year-old artist of Park- 
ersville, West Virginia, whose statue will tower 
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awful, but could not go all the way with Moses 
in the sweeping indictment. 

He agrees rather whole heartedly with Dep- 
uty Mayor Curran in regard to the Henry 
Hudson monument. This bronze, perched atop 
a 100-foot pseudo-Doric column at the start 
of the new Henry Hudson Parkway shows the 
Dutchman helmeted, booted and patalooned 
standing “so bundled, so anomalous, planted on 
legs that might be matches stuck into a potato 
and wearing on his head what vaguely resem- 
bled a sunbonnet.” Jewell puts it the way it 
hurts least, “it could not very well be more 
awkward or less heroic.” 

Up and down and across town went the 
critic in search of more statues. At City Hall 
Park he found Frederick McMonnies’ famous 
Civic Virtue, yclept “the Fat Boy,” which has 
been protested by women’s clubs for years. 
That “notorious coagulated ooze,” that “amoe- 
ban blemish,” wrote the critic in the Times 
Magazine, it is a fountain “too God-awful to 
deplore.” McMonnies’ friends, many of whom 
consider the statue just a slip that could hap- 
pen to any sculptor, will find consolation in 
Jewell’s findings, however, for McMonnies’ 
Nathan Hale in the same park, he considers 
one of the better of the city statues. 

Central Park is alive with all kinds of 
memorials (even one to Balto, the dog who 
saved Nome), and for the most part, accord- 
ing to Jewell, a journey past the many Vic- 
torian statues along the Mall must be mea- 
sured in “smiles not miles”—‘moonily postur- 
ing” Burns, “perky and smirking” FitzGreene 
Halleck, “immaculate” Shakespeare and “sen- 
timental”’ Columbus. 

But the moderns do not fare much better 
than the Victorians when the Times critic 
reaches Rockefeller Center. There he found 
Paul Manship’s Prometheus “frozen as he 


Civic Virtue: Freverick McMonntes. In City Hall Park General Sherman: Aucustus Saint-Gaupens 
“That Coagulated Ooze, Ameban Blemish” 


“Gracefully Coordinated,” Says Jewell 
“God-Awful’—Moses 


Wuen Robert W. Moses makes an aesthetic 
pronouncement in New York, the city takes no- 
tice. The reason for this is that Moses, Park 
Commissioner for the past several years, is the 
first Manhattan politician ever known to carry 
applied aesthetics beyond a gardenia bouton- 
niere. Moses created the famous Jones Beach, 
the many swimming pools, playgrounds, and 
landscaped highways; he swept away many of 
the city’s eyesores and in a few short years he 
has created enough beauty to intoxicate the 
city’s seven millions. When it has all settled 
down into history Moses, the wealthy, archi- 
tect-trained Jewish Oxonian, will take his place 
with the immortals of urban improvement. 

So the city sat up last month when Moses 
said in the heat of one of his many contro- 
versies, that New York’s public statues are 
“the most God-awful in the world.” 


It all started when the stormy Commissioner 
requested money from the municipal exchequer 
to floodlight a newly erected statue of Henry 
Hudson, completed by Karl Gruppe after a de- 
sign by the late Karl Bitter. Deputy Mayor 
Curran suggested that Moses, instead of light- 
ing the statue, do something to hide it, such 
as digging a large hole and letting it topple in. 
Curran thought it pretty ugly. Moses said it 
was not as bad as most of the city’s other 
statues and, then he delivered the God-awful 
anathema. The controversy raged in the news- 
papers and finally Edward Alden Jewell, New 
York Times art editor, decided to make a pil- 
grimage around the city to see for himself. 

Jewell found plenty of statues which were 
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swims through the air.” “This bright gigolo 
of the Sunken Plaza tinkles a blithe, not to 
say frivolous, note in the orchestration of a 
town that boasts as it will of its orgies,” yet 
“has never dared sufficiently to let go.” Even 
less sublime than the frivolous symbol of New 
York’s basic harmlessness, however, is Lee 
Lawrie’s huge, “unimaginative” Atlas in the 
forewell of the International Building, Radio 
City, what with his one foot “sliding off the 
siderial hoops.” 

But all the city’s public statues are not bad 
by any means, according to Jewell. Down in 
Wall Street right under the eaves of that cita- 
del of bears and bulls, the Stock Exchange, is 
a carved pediment by John Q. A. Ward that 
presents a challenge to the modern artists to 
anything “as vigorous and bold and soundly 
integrated.” Another Wall Street work by 
Ward is nominated by Jewell for the “finest 
piece of public sculpture in New York,” the 
“eloquent, dignified, patrician” statue of 
George Washington on the steps of the old 
Sub-Treasury building opposite the House of 
Morgan. 

And Anna Huntington’s equestrian Joan of 
Arc on Riverside Drive, Edmund T. Quinn’s 
Edwin Booth at Gramercy Park, the “grace- 
fully coordinated” General Sherman by Au- 
gustus Saint-Gaudens at the Plaza entrance 
to Central Park (subject of a famous Southern 
quip), Gaetano Russo’s Columbus, atop the 
column in the center of Columbus Circle, are 
a few of the statues that meet Jewell’s un- 
qualified approval. 

“Have we the most God-awful statues in the 
world?” The Times critic, admitting that 
some are “pretty terrible,” does not believe 
that New York could not meet its match in 
this respect elsewhere. But after all, he ob- 
serves, “what to me is only a bivalve mollusk 
may turn out to be someone else’s pearl of 
great price. And .. . well, vice versa.” 





Benson and Tarbell, Friends 


The Boston Museum is planning for No- 
vember a joint exhibition of the work of 
Frank W. Benson and the late Edmund C. 
Tarbell; friends whose lives strangely paral- 
leled each other. In countless ways the names 
of these two leaders of the “Boston School” 
have been linked together. They were born 
in the same year of old New England stock 
and they passed their student days together 
first at the Boston Museum School and later 
abroad at Julien’s Academy. 

Returning to America, Benson and Tarbell 
took adjoining studios and in 1890 both be- 
came teachers at the Boston Museum School, 
positions which they filled with distinction for 
more than twenty years. They joined the same 
societies and took part in the same artistic 
manifestations. As leaders of the “Boston 
School” and through the work of their many 
distinguished pupils, their fame spread far. 

The sad death of Tarbell on August 1 
brought to a close his keen personal interest 
in the joint exhibition, and it is at Benson’s 
request that the show will now be dedicated 
to the memory of his departed friend. The 
dates are from Nov. 15 to Dec. 15. 





Morgan Gallery Moves 

The Charles Morgan Gallery announces its 
removal to 37 West 57th Street, New York, 
together with its affiliate, the Artist Color 
Proof Associates. Included in a September 
group show are André Kormendi, Lewis Dan- 
iel, Bernd-Cohen, Amelio Amero, George L. 
K. Morris, Nura, Buk, Alice Tenney, Jean 
Charlot, Mme. Mae Schaetzel and Louis Lozo- 
wick. Paintings by Victor De Pauw will be 
exhibited from Sept. 28 to Oct. 15. 
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More THAN 200 paintings have been as- 
sembled from the artistically thickly popu- 
lated regions of Santa Fe and Taos, New 
Mexico, for the 25th annual Southwestern 
Show at the Museum of New Mexico, on view 
throughout September in Santa Fe. The show 
is arranged this year to coincide with the 
Santa Fe Fiesta during the three days, Sept. 
3-5. It is a non-jury show and all recognized 
artists of New Mexico are annually invited 
to participate. 

Serving on the hanging committee, which 
selects from one to three works by each of 
the invited artists were: Josef Bakos, Emil 
Bisttram, Raymond Jonson, Datus Myers, 
Sheldon Parsons, Albert H. Schmidt and Bill 
Lumpkins. Both paintings and sculptures are 
included in the exhibition. 

This large show includes nearly all of the 
well known painters of both the Santa Fe 
and Taos groups, many of whom are perma- 
nent colonists in this region of the Southwest 
which is probably the most famous art colony 
west of the Mississippi. The complete list 


of exhibitors follows: 

Emil Armin, Beulah Ayars (Texas), Josef Ba- 
kos, Teresa Bakos, Charles Barrows, Gustave Bau- 
mann, Giorgio Belloli, Yolande Belloli, Charles J. 
Berninghaus, Betty Binkley, E. L. Blumenschein, 
Suzanne K. Boss, E. Boyd, Helene Braeske, 

Ruth Calvin, Helen Campbell, May K. Connell, 
Regina Tatum Cooke, John Cornin, McHarg Da- 
venport, Randall Davey, John Dorman, E. G. 
Eisenlohr (Texas), Fremont Ellis, Irene Emery, 
Louie Ewing. Martha Field, Joseph A. Fleck, 
Bernard Frazier, alse 

Merrill Gage (California), Mittie Gardner, Os- 





Unsaddling Paddock: Ranpatt Davey 


New Mexico Colony Holds Its 25th Annual 


ear Green, Sallie Green, Robert Gribbroek, Mrs. 
Tommie Hardaway, Laura Cornell Harvey, Al- 
fred Hayward, Clem Hull, Mary L. Hull, Odon 
Hullenkremer, Vernon Hunter, Joseph A. Imhof, 
Raymond Jonson, also 

Elizabeth Boatright-Keefer (Texas), Anna Wil- 
ston-Keener, Martha Kennedy, Dorothy Kent, Stel- 
la Kiker, Vesta Addison Kiker, Clinton King, 
Gina Knee, Sybil Mae Larsen, Dagmar B. Lind- 
hardt, Gisella Loeffler, Patricia Lugibihl, Merina 
Lujan, Bill Lumpkins, also 

Jane Mabry, Ila McAfee, Eugenia E. Billings- 
Miller. Alfred Morang, Dorothy Morang, Florence 
Morris, James Morris, Louise Morris, Manuel F. 
Moseley, Lloyd Moyland, Donald Murphy, Datus 
Myers, Helmuth Naumer, Georgia O'Keefe, Ly- 
dia Gardner Orme, Frances Otis, also 

Sheldon Parsons, Agnes Pelton, Bert Phillips, 
Edna Pierce, Polia Pillen, Elizeo Rodriguez, War- 
ren E. Rollins, Esquipulo Romero de Romero, 
Francois H. Rubitschung, Dane Rudhyar, Olive 
Rush, Anna Hong Rutt, Norman E. Rutt, Mary 
Y. Salazar, Anastasia Salt (Texas), Thomas N. 
Sanford, Bruce Wilder Saville, also 

Albert H. Schmidt, Aileen Shannon, J. H. Sharp, 
Will Shuster, Alta L. Skelly, John Sloan, Myrtle 
Stedman, Wilfred Stedman, Pansy Stockton, Janice 
deKay Thompson, Nancy Thompson, Winifred 
Thompson, Ben Turner, Elmer Page Turner, 

Theodore Van Soelen, Stuart Walker, Ann Web- 
ster, Cady Wells, Harold E. West, Blanca Will, 
Brooks Willis, J. R. Willis, John Young-Hunter. 





Child Art at C. C. C. Camp 


The young men of the C. C. C. Camp at 
Freehold, N. J., will have a chance to view 
an exhibition of paintings by children, who 
are also benefiting by the generosity of Uncle 
Sam, from Sept: 8'to,22..The exhibitors are 
members of the WPA Federal Art Classes in 
New York. Thesé classes have averaged 
13,000 attendance at 130 community centers. 


ll 


THEY were a beautiful brown race—ath- 
letes, warriors, artists, dancers. When they 
spoke, their speech was music, played on a 
rich scale of vowels and liquid consonants. 
When they sang it was with a rhythm that 
matched the swaying palms, the gently break- 
ing surf. They wove a magic spell of romance 
into their legends just as their women wove a 
magic necklace of leis out of the garlands 
of flowers. That was old Polynesia. 


Capt. Cook arrived in 1777 and in the suc- 
ceeding hundred years the culture of the West 
rolled in like a tidal wave of inundation. By 
1900 the Polynesians were territorials of the 
United States of America. Their is!and of 
Hawaii became the Pacific’s most strategic 
naval base. Tin Pan Alley had caught up the 
rhythm and romance in its songs and dances 
but the lovingly wrought sculptures, textiles, 
utensils were cold ethnological facts. Until 
recently. 

During the past several months the art 
of the Hawaiian Islands has been carefully 
gathered together and throughout August an 
exhibition was held requiring the space of 
two Honolulu museums. The show was ar- 
ranged as a preliminary preview of the sec- 
tion on Oceanic Art that is to be included in 
the San Francisco World’s Fair whose great 
theme is the culture of the Pacific, past and 
present. 

Oceania refers geographically to the islands 
of the Pacific. Culturally, these fall into three 
main groups, Polynesia, Melanesia, and Mi- 
cronesia. Roughly, Polynesia is the area in- 
cluded in a triangle with Hawaii, New Zea- 
land and the Easter Islands forming the three 
angles. Northwest of that, toward Japan lie the 
“small islands,” Micronesia, and further south 
lie the ‘black islands, Melanesia. 

Of the three, Polynesia is the most famed 
in art. Artists of Tahiti and the Marquesas 
have directly influenced modern western art, 
largely through the eclecticisms of men like 
Gauguin. Primitive society has probably been 
most closely examined in Samoa, which lies 
within the triangle; and the Easter Islands 
contain those famous monumental stone heads 
which are one of the mysteries of the world. 
Probably the best of the sculpture in the huge 
exhibit was from the Polynesian Islands. 

Second in importance is Melanesia which 
includes New Guinana, the Fiji Islands, the 
Solomon Islands and the New Hebrides. These, 
lying just north of Australia, show an out- 
standing development in decorative arts and 
skillful carving. Micronesia, which includes 
tiny Guam, an important American air base, 
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Platter of Carved Wood for Roast Pig: (4 feet long). The figures represent Kahahani, Chief 
of Oahu, and his wife, who were killed by Kahekili, Chief of Mani. Kahekili placed them 
in this servile position to signify his victory. Collection of Bernice Bishop Museum. 


Preview to Golden Gate Fair—Oceanic Art Exhibit in Honolulu 


and the Carolines and Marianas, excels in 
handsome jewelry. 


In order to assure the best representation 
possible of Oceania at San Francisco’s forth- 
coming pageant of the Pacific, two Honolulu 
directors, Edgar Schenck of the Honolulu 
Academy of Arts, and Peter Buck of the 
Bishop Museum collaborated with Langdon 
Warner, in charge of the Fair’s art section, in 
gathering the best of all available Oceanic 
art in one central place, Honolulu. The two 
institutions, combining their resources, staged 
one of the most important exhibitions ever 
held of the arts and crafts of Oceania. 

In many respects, the Polynesian sculpture 
shows a kinship with primitive African work 
and this is probably most noticeable in the 
altar figure known as the Bloxam sculpture. 
This expertly carved work is solidly geo- 
metrical in its organization, wholly rhythmic 
in its silhouettes and incisions. Distorted, gro- 
tesque, it exhibits the characteristics of ab- 
straction that have been most appreciated in 
African primitive sculpture. The feet are not 
feet; they are solid bases. The legs, typically 
knee-bent and squat, surge upward to meet a 
torso that is simplified into a round cylinder 
that would have delighted Cézanne. Out of it 
springs two arms, clasping hands, and a neck 
which gives the determining curves of three 
or four sophisticated rhythms that character- 
ize the ugly-looking head. The figure was 
brought to England in 1825 as an ethnological 
curiosity, and it was returned to Honolulu to 
the Bishop Museum one hundred years later 
by H. R. Bloxam of New Zealand. 

The ancient Polynesians had no metals for 
the daily utensils for household use, and an 
amazing variety of woods was carved to fill 
the needs. A sculpture of a malevolent female 
goddess is carved from a poisonous wood 
which is said to exhude a fatal venom. A pig 
platter, with an amusing arrangement of 
two figures to serve as legs, is carved from 
a close-grained, scentless wood. This platter 
was ordered by Chief Kahekili in celebration 
of his 18th century victory of Kamehameha. 
The platter is held up by the vanquished 
chief and his queen represented in servile 
position supporting the roast pig imagined in 
the platter. 

One thing the Polynesians excelled in was 
their feather work, represented with many 
examples of royal, multicolored robes. Many 
of the cloaks are fashioned from extinct birds. 
It is said that the feather hunters often roamed 
the Hawaiian hills for years in search of 
the most gorgeous feathers for just one royal 


robe, taking care always to pluck only those 
feathers the bird could spare for the season. 

Though some of the deepest secrets of 
meaning are probably hid within the graven 
images of their pagan gods, the primitive 
artists’ implements of war—spears, daggers 
—are designed with savage and immediate 
meaning. Probably most ingenious of all 
their items are the fishhooks which embody 
principles that are still operative in the fish- 
ing industry. One of these is a trickily fash- 
ioned hook which requires no jerking, so 
curved that the fish catches himself while the 
fisherman, if he pleases, enjoys a quiet snooze. 

Later in the coming season, when the Coast 
fair opens, most of these pieces will be found 
in San Francisco, placed in a huge exhibi- 
tion dedicated to all the cultures in the Pacific 
basin. Worlds’ fairs of other cities and 
other years have featured the Hula-Hula, and 
“Little Egypts” in grass Fiji Island skirts; 
none have as yet shown the art of Oceania. 





Memorial to Glenn Coleman 


A memorial exhibition for the late Glenn 
O. Coleman is being held at the Long Beach 
(N. Y.) Public Library until Sept. 15, the 
first show of his work to be held in the town 
where he passed the last years of his life. 
Most of the paintings and lithographs, says 
the New York Herald Tribune, are of the sort 
that once prompted John Sloan to remark 
that Coleman’s pictures were “love letters to 
the lady of his heart, Manhattan.” 

The Herald Tribune account continues: 
“Coleman, whose reputation has grown slow- 
ly but steadily since his death in 1932, re- 
ceived his first measure of recognition after 
he moved to Long Beach. Residents, who 
knew Coleman only as a trafic policeman who 
unaccountably liked to paint, were bewildered 
when late in life he sold a painting to the 
Luxembourg Museum in Paris and even more 
bewildered when he was given the highest 
honors of any American artist at the 1928 
Carnegie Institute International Exhibition.” 





Emily Francis Lectures 


Emily Francis, president of the Collectors 
of American Art, was the guest of honor at 
the August meeting of the Ogunquit (Maine) 
Art Association and gave a lecture on “The 
Art World a Hundred Years Ago and Today.” 
Miss Francis, widely known lecturer, pointed 
out that in 1849, Maine had the amazing to- 
tal of 290 members in the old Art Union, 
ancestor of the Collectors of American Art. 


The Art Digest 
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“Enigma of Edstrom” 


Davin Epstrom, the Swedish-American sculp- 
tor, who, famous in Europe and poor in 
America, told with unmatched frankness the 
story of a hard-driven life in his autobi- 
ography The Testament of Caliban, died in 
Los Angeles on August 12, aged 65. 

“Did Los Angeles fail David Edstrom,” 
asks Arthur Millier in the Los Angeles Times. 
“Or was the turbulent genius of the sculptor 
spent before he settled here 18 years ago? 
Despite the Testament of Caliban, Edstrom 
carried this enigmatic question to his grave 
in Hollywood unanswered. Whatever the rea- 
son, the flow of portraits, figures and monu- 
ments, which had earned for this vital Swe- 
dish-American a European reputation as Ro- 
din’s successor, stopped.” 

“The truth,” surmises Millier, “is that Ed- 
strom was one of those men of genius whose 
lives were split in half by the World War. 
His successes in Europe were made possible 
by prewar connoisseurs—people who knew 
how to humor genius and how to accept its 
best work. 

“Postwar America offered war and other 
memorials in which the sculptor had little 
freedom, for they were controlled by those 
deadliest of art patrons—committees of ‘lead- 
ing citizens.’ Similarly postwar portraits were 
generally for new-ridl® people who throttled 
artists while trying to aid them.” 

Edstrom’s last years were spent working 
on the Federal Art Project. “He was grateful 
to his government,” continues Millier, “for 
the modest security it afforded him and gave 
it his best efforts. 

“His vigorous mind realized that he _ he- 
longed to a past era. He told me: ‘I don’t fit 
in Los Angeles.’ Then he would praise the 
younger artists growing up here and prophesy 
a less cut-throat, more co-operative era in 
which artists would be honored workers in- 
stead of neglected or overpraised freaks.” 

Here is one of the stories Millier, the critic, 
likes to tell of Edstrom, the sculptor: When 
the Crown Prince of Sweden came to Los 
Angeles for the 1932 Olympics, Edstrom’s re- 
quest to be on the reception committee was 
rejected by its members. What would “a fat, 
poverty-stricken sculptor be doing in their 
prosperous frock-coated company?” 

The Prince arrived, scanned the bowing 
committee’s ranks and said: “Can any of you 
tell me where I could find my friend David 
Edstrom?” 





With Beer Profits 


The Carlsberg Fund of Copenhagen has 
been asked to help finance statues of Hamlet, 
Ophelia and Shakespeare to be erected at 
Elsinore, Denmark, designated by the Bard of 
Avon as the birthplace of the Melancholy 
Prince. This fund derives its income largely 
from the profits of a Copenhagen brewery 
bequeathed by its founders to the Danish 
nation. Carlsberg beer, notes the New York 
Times, “is thus one of the foundations of 
Danish culture. Indeed, Copenhagen’s famous 
art museum, the Ny Carlsberg Glyptothek, 
commands funds which make those of the 
British Museum and the Louvre look paltry.” 





Paris Cops Know Their Art 


Paris policemen, reports Arthur Millier, Los 
Angeles Times critic, have a Police Artistic 
Association numbering 1,000 members which 
publishes a serious art magazine, Art and 
Police. The society is 30 years old. P. Lapis 
Lazuli just looked over the editor’s shoulder 
and asked an embarassing question about 
New York’s finest. 


Ist September, 1938 





Westbrook Pegler Toiling on His Statue of St. 
Francis. Three Days Later Pegler Gave Up in Disgust. 


Pegler Found It Easier to Write Than Sculp 


For SOME TIME now a plan has been getting 
underway in San Francisco for the erection 
of a gigantic monument to St. Francis, which 
is to be greater in size than the Statue of 
Liberty, and is to perch atop Christmas Tree 
Hill, facing the wide Pacific. 


The plan had been evolving in that un- 
defined way that ideas of this sort grow, un- 
til last month the New York Times carried 
a story of the project, accompanied by a 
sketch of a proposed statue by Benjamin Bu- 
fano. It was stated that the design had been 
approved, that the work would be carried out 
as a Federal Art Project with the city fur- 
nishing $22,000, private citizens contributing 
$15,000 and the W. P. A. bearing the brunt 
of the cost with a $50,000 allotment. Arch- 
bishop John J. Mitty of San Francisco wrote 
a letter to Dr. Charles B. Holbrecht, chairman 
of the sponsoring Citizen’s Committee in 
which he warmly approved the choice of Bu- 
fano to design the statue. 


With the publication of the Times story, 
the Bufano design met its first vociferous 
critic, the nation’s “peril to placidity,” West- 
brook Pegler. Said he: “This tombstone cut- 
ters nightmare will rise 156 feet above a 35 
foot base and, although it may one day 
frighten off a Japanese Armada, civilization 
were better served should some dear foe sail 
close enough one day to blow it all down.” 


With words dripping with wormwood, Peg- 
ler described the statue in his own trenchant 
terms: “It is a figure.” he wrote in the New 
York World Telegram, “with the convention- 
alized head of the 1910 model of family doc- 
tor, with a pointed beard, inclosed in an 
aviator’s helmet and having, beneath the chin, 
a sort of bib or drool cloth. The hands are 
upraised in the standard posture of the guest 
of honor at a stickup and the figure then de- 
clines, round, rigid as a concrete pipe and 
innocent of fold or human line, to the waist, 
where it disappears into a barrel extending 
to the base.” 

Pegler’s indignation grew to the heroic 
point where he finally offered $100 to prove 
that he could sculp a better St. Francis, and, 
failing that, he specified that the $100 should 


go to a Society for the Prevention of the 
Statue Being Erected. 

At the other end of the continent, Bufano 
took up the cash challenge and posted his 
own $100 and for several weeks the news- 
papers and Pegler’s “Fair Enough” column 
carried the controversy. For the benefit of 
newspaper photographers Pegler burlesqued 
in a few shots showing himself carving a 
statue with mallets and bung starters and a 
chisel but finally he forfeited the $100. Bu- 
fano’s comment was: “Pegler is ignorant.” 

Meanwhile, the project is apparently to go 
on to completion with Bufano’s design still 
officially approved. 





Pauline Palmer Passes 

Pauline Lennards Palmer, widely known 
American artist, died in Trondheim, Norway, 
on August 15 of pneumonia. With her sister, 
Miss Mal Lennards, Mrs. Palmer was visiting 
the Scandinavian countries on an artists’ tour 
under the guidance of Dudley Crafts Watson, 
Chicago lecturer and critic. She had planned 
to return to America on Sept. 1. 

A versatile artist in landscape, portrait and 
still life, Mrs. Palmer was ranked as one of 
America’s leading women artists and was a 
regular exhibitor in most of the large national 
shows. She attended the Art Institute of Chi- 
cago and later became supervisor of art in 
the Chicago public schools, a position she re- 
signed in 1891 when she married Dr. Albert 
Palmer, who died in 1920. Following her mar- 
riage, Mrs. Palmer studied in Paris and Italy, 
and in 1903 had her work hung in the Paris 
Salon. 

Through the years Mrs. Palmer filled many 
important posts in Chicago art circles. In 1918 
she was elected president of the Chicago So- 
ciety of Artists, the first women to head that 
society. She was president of the Chicago 
Art Institute Alumni Association in 1927 
of the Chicago Association of Painters and 
Sculptors from 1929 to 1931, and a director 
of the Chicago Arts Club. She was accorded 
a notable one-man show at the Chicago Art 
Institute in 1935. Her work may be found in 
a score of American public collections. 
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Day in July: Joun Wuorr 
First Contemporary Painter Honored by Harvard 


Addison Builds Its American Collection 


CLIMAXING its busiest year of acquisitions 
since the museum opened in 1931, the Addi- 
son Gallery of American Art, which is the 
most important museum in the country at- 
tached to a preparatory school, has announced 
the purchase of John Sloan’s famous Sunday, 
Women Drying Their Hair. The painting, 
along with other acquisitions of the year has 
been placed on special exhibition. These in- 
clude paintings by Waldo Peirce, Marsden 
Hartley, John Whorf, Lyonel Feininger, Ben- 
jamin West, William Dunlap and sculpture 
by Gaston Lachaise and John B. Flannagan. 

Sloan's roof-top glimpse of a domestic mo- 
ment in New York (reproduced Feb. 15, 1937, 
issue of THe Art Dicest, page 15) was pro- 
duced by the artist during his middle period, 
about the same time that the equally famous 
McSorlev’s Bar, now in the Detroit Museum, 
was painted. The work, acquired through the 
Kraushair and Macbeth Galleries, New York, 
is supplemented by a group of drawings from 
all of the artist’s periods, which were pur- 
chased from the retrospective show given 
Sloan last Spring at the Addison Gallery. 

Last Fall the gallery announced the pur- 
chase of a painting by Waldo Peirce which 
gave the artist his first representation in his 
native New England. With the latest an- 
nouncement, two other contemporary New 
Englanders are now included in the Addison 
collection, Marsden Hartley and John Whorf. 
Hartley, a modernist, whose work has been 
recognized by such independent tastes as 
those of Dr. Albert C. Barnes and Duncan 
Phillips, is represented by Fox Island, Maine. 
It is of those pictures exhibited last season in 
New York which showed the artist departing 
from his former uncompromising abstract 
idiom for a more romantic type of natural- 
ism. The work was acquired through the Hud- 
son D. Walker and the Macbeth Galleries. 

In marked contrast to both Hartley and 
Peirce. is the work by John Whorf, Day in 
July, a water color which comes from the 
Grace Horne Galleries in Boston. Whorf, the 
recipient of an honorary degree from Harvard 
this year, (the first contemporary painter to 
be thus recognized by the University), is a 
technically brilliant naturalist and one of 
the foremost water colorists in the country. 

The fifth contemporary painter represented 
in the season’s new batch is the paradoxical 
Lyonel Feininger, whose water color, The 
Great Yacht Enterprise, is essentially an ab- 
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stract study of motion in space. In Europe, 
where he spent most of his life, Feininger is 
considered a typically American painter; in 
America, where he was born, the artist is 
considered a thoroughly European painter. 
Feininger himself adheres closely to his per- 
sonal style and philosophy, preferring to let 
history assign his final provenance. 

The historical section of the Addison col- 
lection has been enlarged with the acquisition 
of works by Benjamin West and William 
Dunlap. The West picture, a charcoal on can- 
vas dated 1790 and entitled Moses and the 
Brazen Serpent, was acquired from the Mc- 
Clees Gallery, Philadelphia, and was included 
in the great West exhibition at the Phila- 
delphia Museum earlier this year. From Judge 
John M. Woolsey, the gallery has received 
15 water colors by the gossipy William Dun- 
lap, author of the first great book on Ameri- 
can art, the three-volume Rise and Progress 
of the Arts of Design in the United States, 
1834, which still holds its position as the 
great source book for early American art. 
The paintings were done while Dunlap was 
serving as paymaster of the New York State 
Militia and they provide an important set 
of documents on taste of the time, as well as 
visual records of western New York landscape. 

To repair a serious neglect in the gallery’s 
collection, an important sculpture has been 
purchased, a small bronze head by Gaston 
Lachaise, which comes from the Kraushaar 
Gallery. The work dates from the classical 
phase of the artist’s career and is a miniature 
of the head on the figure in the New York 
Telephone Building. 





Kent Leads Artists Union 


Rockwell Kent, much-headlined artist and 
traveller, has been elected president of the 
United American Artists (Local 60 of the 
United Office and Professional Workers of 
America, an affiliate of the C. I. O.). Strange- 
ly enough the election was held at the Union 
Methodist Episcopal Church in New York. 

According to the Herald Tribune, Kent 
issued the following statement: “The cry of 
individualism has kept artists from organiz- 
ing. The artist has been the last to recognize 
the value of the trade union movement. They 
can fight not only for better wages and hours 
but can also be a force for bettering condi- 
tions for all trade union members.” 





Dopey, Grumpy & Co. 


THE THOUSANDS who sat through the brief 
55-minutes of Snow White and the Seven 
Dwarfs and then left the theatre deeply moved 
by the miracle of the animated cartoon as it 
brought to life surly (yet lovable) Grumpy, 
friendly little Dopey, the gallant Prince 
Charming and the villainous Queen, may now 
obtain original specimens of Walt Disney’s 
magic. The Disney Studios have signed a 
contract with the Courvoisier Galleries of San 
Francisco for world-wide distribution of the 
original paintings from Snow White and all 
future Disney productions. 


Specially mounted by Disney artists, the 
pictures consist of the painted celluloids which 
were photographed to create the finished pro- 
duction. Although 475,000 paintings were pho- 
tographed during the making of Snow White, 
only about 7,000 of the most suitable will be 
marketed. All the others, mostly parts of ac- 
tion sequence where the figures did not show 
to advantage when viewed as separate units, 
have been destroyed. 


Through the Courvoisier Galleries these 
originals will be sent to one outstanding art 
gallery in each principal city, the first show- 
ings being scheduled for September. The Dis- 
ney Studios, says the announcement, entered 
into this arrangement because of the over- 
whelming demand for gbe celluloids not only 
from the general public but from museums 
and art collectors as well. Through the same 
avenues will be marketed the paintings from 
Disney’s next two full-length productions, Pi- 
nocchio and Bambi. 


Three great American universities—South- 
ern California, Yale and Harvard—have cited 
Walt Disney for his contribution to “the bet- 
ter living.” Art critics, particularly Dorothy 
Grafly of the Philadelphia Record, have rec- 
ognized his creation of an original art form 
that “heralds a possible revolution in art pro- 
duction.” This latest venture will make pos- 
sible wide distribution in permanent form of 
a transient art that before could only be trea- 
sured in the memories of those who saw and 
loved Snow White and her seven protectors. 


Dorothy Grafly, in noting how the Disney 
animated cartoons have brought art to the 
man in the street, wrote: “For every man, wo- 
man and child who has stood beside Rem- 
brandt’s Lesson in Anatomy listening to the 
actual or remembered voice of a preceptor 
relaying what he has had relayed to him, 
there will be hundreds of thousands of men, 
women and children in American motion pic- 
ture theatres who will receive their baptism 
in art through the magic of Walt Disney . . . 
Abstract art, when displayed in a museum, 
must be explained. But in Snow White and 
the Seven Dwarfs the public absorbs the ab- 
stract with the concrete.” 

Abstract or concrete, Grumpy, Dopey and 
Bashful have invaded the realm of velvet walls 
and hushed voices. Awaiting them may be a 
cult of worshippers similar to the loyal fol- 
lowers of Currier & Ives. 





Spreckels Gift to Crocker 
The E. B. Crocker Art Gallery at Sacra- 


mento has recently received gifts valued at 
nearly $25,000 from Mrs. Alma de Brettville 
Spreckels. Included are a fine Gothic cope, 
an Ispahan rug and a Louis XII tapestry. 

The entire building has been renovated 
and redecorated with a complete rearrange- 
ment of exhibits. Though it retains the his- 
torical features which have endeared it to 
the older generation, it has been brought 
well within the field of modern museum 
practice. 


The Art Digest 
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“Mad Enough to Spit” 


PuT ASIDE your out-moded oil pigments and 
canvases, climb down those mural scaffoldings, 
artists of America, and get to work on a sig- 
nificant medium—the animated film. 

The 19th century salon has become the 
20th century engine room, writes Edna Mil- 
ain to the Los Angeles Times art editor, 
Arthur Millier, and she demands that Grant 
Wood, Thomas Benton and other American 
artists give up the time-honored easel picture 
for the “medium of our day.” Miss Milain’s 
letter, which Millier says “voices an elec- 
trifying idea that may make history,” was 
prompted when she read about what the 
French art critics had to say about American 
painting. She agreed with one of the critics 
that “painting has never been for Americans 
anything but a secondary means of expres- 
sion.” Miss Milain: 

“And why? Because the painters themselves 
have refused to use the singular contribution 
of their country and their time to the history 
of art, which is unalterably—the machine. 
Architecture uses it, as do music and drama. 
These arts are developing vitally through the 
only national art characteristic that polyglot 
America will ever have, that of inventive, 
mechanical genius. If American painting is a 
secondary art it is not because ‘the people 
(poor eternal scapegoats!) must feel the need 
for fine works of art before they can rise to 
match that need,’ but because the painters 
still repudiate the medium of our day, stub- 
bornly clinging to the anachronistic restric- 
tions of canvas and frame, and refusing to 
recognize that the 18th and 19th century salon 
which made these restrictions necessary has 
become the 20th century engine room. 


Should Use the Film 


“Why won’t they master the technic of ani- 
mated films so we could use their art on our 
home projection screens, either moving or 
stopped at some instance of telling composi- 
tion? Why doesn’t Grant Wood put his Boost- 
er and Perfectionist in a color film of Babbitt 
and Main Street? Why doesn’t Reginald 
Marsh give us The Sidewalks of New York? 
Why doesn’t John Steuart Curry give us that 
awe-inspiring struggle of the middle-western 
farmer with the most savage weather on 


earth? 
One Final Blasphemy 

“And since this voice of brass in the temple 
may as well utter one final blasphemy, why 
doesn’t Thomas Benton give back the primi- 
tive function of the mural to the Mexicans 
to whom, in the present day, it rightfully 
belongs, and put his masterly sense of rhythm 
and plastic form into an animate history of 
America, using his uncanny grasp of the 
American scene? That, Mr. Critic, would be 
something for the ages, and America would 
at last have an art of painting to add to 
world history? 

“Will they do it? No, not they! They 
leave such ‘prostitution of art’ to a young man 
who animates fantasy while the world ac- 
claims him. When I think of what that his- 
tory of America could be and realize that 
Benton is growing no younger, I get mad 
enough to spit. I guess I had better hurry 
outside right now.” 





Dayton Scholarships 

The School of the Dayton Art Institute 
has made its annual scholarship awards for 
1938. Thomas Wong won the painting schol- 
arship, and Richard Clark the sculpture 
award. In decorative arts, Barbara Pape took 
top honor, and Ralph Stoner and Marjorie 
Moon were designated in the Commercial 
Arts Department. 
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Pheasants and Ducks by a Pond (Detail): JAPANESE, KANO ScHoot Circa 1580. 
A Restored Treasure in the Bigelow Collection 


Japan’s Genius: the Visual Fact 


For THOsE who like to take their art in 
the larger way, looking for cultural implica- 
tions and eternal truths, the Boston Museum 
has just put on exhibition a set of Japanese 
screen paintings of the 16th century that give 
an excellent clue to the current strife in the 
Orient. The paintings, showing pheasants and 
ducks by a pond, and dating about 1580 
(the so-called Kano school), have recently 
been restored and mounted upon screens, after 
having languished in the museum’s storeroom 
since 1911. They were originally the gift of 
William Sturgis Bigelow. 

The great progress in scientific cleaning 
and rehabilitation of works of art has made 
it possible to rescue the crumbling and dark- 
ened rolls of paper, and once safely mounted 
Boston’s Asiatic experts have carefully studied 
the paintings for stylistic identification and 
authorship. 

Japanese painting derived entirely from an- 
cient Chinese painting. It was slowly nation- 
alized through the centuries and finally paint- 
ing became a national Japanese idiom with 
the arrival of the Kano school and particular- 
ly Motonobu. This process of nationalization 
is evident in the present set of views, espe- 
cially in comparison with any Chinese paint- 
ing of the same or earlier periods. A Chinese 
work will invariably stress the infiniteness of 
nature, the foreground building into the mid- 
dle distance, and finally, with a crescendo, 
into the far distance and infinity. Man will be 
pictured, tiny, scaled to an overwhelming hu- 
mility before the forces of nature. The con- 
cept in every Chinese painting is the intellec- 
tual relation of man to the cosmos. 

In Japan, by the time the Kano painters 
came on the scene the intellectual concept 
of man related to nature was already under- 
mined and with their school the process was 
completed. In the Boston screens, the infinite 
distance and the far distance, and even man 
himself, are eliminated. The landscape has 
been flattened out with interest concentrated 
on the immediate—the foreground, in other 
words—and great strides have been made in 
reaching a style of naturalism. 

With a few deft, bold strokes, the artist 
has pictured, in the detail reproduced, a per- 
fectly natural and very present duck. Its re- 
lation to man and the cosmos is forgotten, 
but its individual “duckiness” is carried to 
a high artistic point pleasing to the eye. Here 
is the Japanese genius, expertly concerned 


practical facts 
of today—not 
a comparison 


with only the immediate, the 
of the moment, the business 
yesterday or tomorrow. From 
of the two nation’s art three hundred years 
ago it would seem inevitable that objective 
Japan would eventually clash with a cycle 
of Cathay. 

Robert Treat Paine, Jr., associate in the 
Asiatic Department of the Boston Museum, 
has shown in the current Bulletin that the 
newly exhibited paintings are closely allied 
with panels in the temple of Nanzen-ji, (which 
have just been published in Japan) done by 
Eitoku, a grandson of Motonobu, and other 
followers. The panels are considered impor- 
tant for illustrating the full scope of ink line 
and tone of Japanese painting at one of its 
most vigorous national period. 





He Couldn't Grow Wings 

The memorial exhibition given the late 
Glyn Philpot by the Tate Gallery, London, 
set Eric Newton of the London Times to 
wondering what it is that turns a good painter 
into a great artist. “Philpot,” he writes, “tried 
so hard to be a great artist and succeeded so 
rarely: he succeeded so often in being a great 
painter, almost without trying. 

“All the mundane doors at which the aver- 
age Royal Academician knocks opened to 
him without knocking, and he had only to 
pass through them whenever he liked and 
take his ease as a brilliant portrait-painter 
or a master of genre pictures. He did pass 
through them, but he could not take his 
ease for long. At once he would pass out of 
them again and begin to hammer at the doors 
of the immortals. They were never opened to 
him. 

“Philpot could walk the earth with a firm, 
free step, but he could not soar. He had 
dignity, nobility, graciousness, but he lacked 
the essential equipment for. flight. namely, a 
pair of wings. And yet, since he could never 
be content to remain on earth, he tried to 
grow a pair by sheer dint of will-power, a 
thing that no artist has ever done. There is 
something magnificent about his failure. He 
had the seeds of greatness in him, but there 
was that in his nature that would not allow 
them to grow.” 





Tue Art Dicest will gladly send your friend 
a sample copy. Address: 116 East 59th St., 
New York City. 
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Reproduced Special Permission of Saiurday Evening Post. @ Curtis Pub. Co. 
Illustration for “Hurricane”: W. H. D. Koerner 


Koerner, Famous Illustrator, Dies at 59 


Wituiam H. D. Koerner, one of America’s 
most famous magazine and book illustrators, 
died at his home in Interlaken, New Jersey, 
after a long illness. He was in his 59th year. 


Koerner, who was later to record some of 
the most vital chapters in the growth of Amer- 
ica, was German-born. Honorably dischatged 
from the Franco-Prussian war, decorated by 
Kaiser William I, but with six sons gone, the 
father sailed for the United States in 1880 
with his seventh son, W. H. D. Koerner II, 
then two years old, his daughter Menna and 
his wife Anna. Penniless, they settled in Clin- 
ton, Iowa, where the son not long afterwards 
began his art. 


At seven, young Koerner was sketching 
along the Mississippi. House paint was often 
his medium. Later, to earn money for art 
school, he painted cow’s heads on milk 
wagons and taught art in the local schools. 
Encouraged by his father, he went to Chi- 
cago, where after first working on the Chicago 
Tribune, he entered the Art Academy of Chi- 
cago. His first day in school he met Lillian 
Mary Lusk, helped her sketch with a hand 
already professional, and a year later married 
her. 

Koerner completed his training with George 
Bridgman at the Art Students League, with 
Howard Pyle at Wilmington, and with Hugh 
Breckenridge in Gloucester. The Old West, 
ihe struggle of an old race against a new, 
that was drama, America in the making to 
Koerner. He and Emerson Hough, old news- 
paper friends, became magazine partners. 


The Covered Wagon, North of 36 and Santa 
Fe Trails came in rapid succession. The 
Koerner studio in Interlaken received the 
rare books and manuscripts from which Hough 
drew his data. Hal Evarts, Stewart Edward 
White, Mary Roberts Rinehart, Ben Ames 
Williams, Hall and Nordhoff, all famous writ- 
ers, with their serials filed in and out through 
the Saturday Evening Post and other maga- 
zines carrying Koerner’s illustrations. In Long 
Rifle, Mountain Man, Folded Hills and 
Ranchero, White and Koerner brought the 
old trading companies and the Spanish South- 
west to life. No research was too arduous 
for truth. The Leopard Woman took the il- 
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lustrator into a series of African stories with 
Stewart Edward White and Robert Chamber- 
lain. 

In his two last assignments, Pitcairn Is- 
land and Hurricane by Hall and Nordhoff, 
Koerner expressed perhaps his most vital 
work. For his illustrations of Pitcairn Island, 
the Wilmington Society of Fine Arts awarded 
him first prize. 

As Pyle always gave of his knowledge so 
W. H. D. Koerner, in memory of him, gave 
freely of his. It was from his generous ges- 
ture of sharing his one-man shows at the 
Asbury Park Woman’s Club with the artists 
of the vicinity that the Asbury Park Society 
of Fine Arts was born. In recognition, the 
Society will hold a memorial show of his 
work at the Berkeley-Carteret Hotel from 
Sept. 11 to Oct. 2. On the opening day the 
artist’s studio will be open to the public. 

Surviving are his wife, Lillian, a daughter, 
Ruth Ann, a son William III, and a sister, 
Mrs. Frank Enright of Chicago. 





Whitaker, Architect 


Charles Harris Whitaker, architect, writer 
and author of Rameses to Rockefeller, a his- 
tory of architecture, died August 12 at his 
home, Drover’s Rest, Va., at the age of 66. 
From 1913 to his retirement in 1927, Mr. 
Whitaker was editor of the Journal of the 
American Institute of Architects. In recent 
years he spent a great deal of time writing 
and lecturing and at the time of his death he 
was at work on an autobiography. 


A rebel in his profession, an outspoken 
critic of sham in architecture, and a pioneer 
champion of its sociological aspects, Whitaker 
was one of the first in America to recognize 
the genius of Louis Sullivan and was instru- 
mental in publishing Sullivan’s Autobiography 
of an Idea. He was an ardent supporter of 
public housing and considered the ultimate 
goal of an architect to “provide a fine and 
spacious room for every man, woman and 
child.” He was one of the severest critics of 
the architecture in Washington and consid- 
ered the arrow-like Washington Monument 
the only beautiful memorial in the city. 


Bancel La Farge 


Bancet La Farce, veteran mural painter 
and second-generation scion of one of Amer- 
ica’s most famous artist dynasties, died in his 
72nd year at Mount Carmel, Conn., on August 
14. He had been seriously ill for several 
months. 

The history of American art during the 
past half century is thickly studded with the 
name La Farge. Bancel was a son of the 
late John La Farge, often called the greatest 
mural painter America has produced. The 
elder La Farge frequently expressed the wish 
that his four sons would become business 
men, but the art strain proved too powerful 
and two of the sons, Bancel and the late 
Oliver H. P. La Farge, followed in the steps 
of their father. Another, Christopher Grant 
La Farge, became one of the architects of 
the Cathedral of St. John the Divine, and a 
fourth son, the Rev. John La Farge, S. J., 
joined the priesthood, thus following the other 
dominating family trait. 

Bancel La Farge began his art career early 
as an assistant in his father’s New York stu- 
dio, serving in that capacity for ten years. In 
the meantime he married Mabel Hooper, one 
of his father’s pupils, and in 1903 took his 
family abroad where he remained for 12 years. 
In Europe, La Farge . studied and _ con- 
ducted extensive research in Byzantine mo- 
saics, a love which dominated his later career. 
Upon his return to America his first work 
was a series of four altar pieces for the 
Church of the Immaculate Conception at New- 
port. Later he painted decorations for the 
National Shrine in Washington, the Trinity 
College Chapel in Washington, the Cathedral 
of St. Paul in Minneapolis, and the Church 
of our Lady of Mount Carmel in California. 

Considered by many critics his best works 
are the stained glass windows for the Cathe- 
dral of St. Paul and the Trinity mosaics, the 
latter representing the coronation of the Vir- 
gin, a subject inspired from Dante’s Earthly 
Paradise. Other notable examples of La 
Farge’s ecclesiastical decorations are the wall 
paintings in the Church of the Blessed Sac- 
rament, Providence, and his Christ Appearing 
to his Disciples at the Lake of Tiberius hang- 
ing in Sacred Heart Chapel in St. Paul. He 
also did many smaller paintings in oil, water- 
color and pastel. 

La Farge was a member of the National 
Institute of Arts and Letters, the Society of 
Mural Paintings, the New York Watercolor 
Club, and was a former president of the 
Liturgical Arts Society. 

Surviving, besides his wife, are four sons: 
Thomas Sergeant La Farge, who is following 
the family tradition and has been associated 
with his father as a mural painter; L. Bancel 
La Farge, New York architect; Edward Hoop- 
er La Farge and Henry Adams La Farge. 
Also two brothers, Father La Farge and Chris- 
topher Grant La Farge, and two sisters. Oli- 
ver La Farge 2nd, author of the 1930 Pulitzer 
Prize novel Laughing boy, is a nephew. 





Keeper of National Gallery 


Harold Kay, keeper of the National Gallery 
in London, died in his forty-fourth year on 
August 10 of peritonitis after an appen- 
dectomy. Mr. Kay, says the New York Herald 
Tribune, was a gifted painter, but from his 
youth devoted himself chiefly to the historic 
side of art, tracing the development of draw- 
ing from primeval to modern times as a rec- 
ognized authority. Under his care were some 
of England greatest art treasures. He wrote 
extensively for The Connoisseur, the Burling- 
ton Magazine and other important British art 
journals. 
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Tue PAssinc of Edmund C. Tarbell on Au- 
gust 1 removes from the stage of American 
art activity one of its most distinguished por- 
trait painters and an acknowledged leader of 
the older generation of Boston artists. Mr. 
Tarbell died at the age of 76 at his summer 
home in New Castle, N. E., after a fortnight’s 
illness. 

“Born in 1862,” reads the tribute of William 
Germain Dooley of the Boston Transcript, 
“his life covered three-quarters of a century 
in which the course of art was marked by bit- 
ter struggle, revolt and reaction, redefinition 
and experiment. Yet, because he chose to cast 
his considerable talents with the side that 
sought to preserve the status quo there is lit- 
tle of this turmoil evident in his canvases. 
His paintings are serene and workaday in their 
competence. At their best, that is to say, a very 
small group of portraits, they surpass any- 
thing done by his generation of Boston artists. 
That succeeding generations of artists, critics, 
dealers and art lovers have tended to dis- 
count his contemporary significance cannot, of 
course, be considered a final judgment.” 

It is said that Mr. Tarbell began to paint 
at the age of ten and few American artists 
ever made the ascent to prominence as quick- 
ly. Following his training at the School of 
the Boston Museum and in Paris under Bou- 
langer and Lefebvre, he embarked on a career 
of portrait painting that had as its high points 
likenesses of Marshal Foch, Calvin Coolidge, 
Woodrow Wilson, Herbert Hoover and Sena- 
tor David I. Walsh. For a quarter of a cen- 
tury he served as an instructor at the School 
of the Boston Museum and had much to do 
with the rise of that famous institution. He 
served a term as president of the Guild of 
Boston Artists, which he helped found. 

In 1902 Mr. Tarbell became an associate 
of the National Academy and was elected to 
full membership four years later. He won 
practically every prize available to American 
artists. 

In 1928 visitors to the Carnegie Internation- 
al disagreed with the jury of awards (as 
they always do) and voted his Margery and 
Little Edmund the popular prize of $200. The 
following year this same canvas won the 
Isidor Medal for the best figure painting at 
the National Academy’s Winter Exhibition 
(Art Dicest, November 15, 1929). 

A. J. Philpott, critic of the Boston Globe, 
devoted three full columns to an appreciation 
of Tarbell, the artist and the man. He was, 
wrote Mr. Philpott, “one of the few artists 
who attained eminence in his profession with- 
out any dramatics, eccentricities or sensation- 
alism. His great success the past half-century 
was due to his merits, his genius as a paint- 
er and his gracious, unaffected personality. 
He put on no ‘airs,’ he never got hysterical 
over any of the many art ‘issues’ of the past 50 
years, and yet he was one of the most suc- 

cessful, influential and beloved painters. 

“Tarbell was a conservative in art and as a 
result the radicals and revolutionists in paint- 
ing sneered at him, as they did at the whole 
group of Boston artists who believed in sound 
fundamentals of craftsmanship and the best 
traditions of American painting. In other 
words, the Boston group knew how to draw 
and paint. That disturbed a great many who 
never mastered the technique of painting.” 

Comparing Tarbell with that other famous 
portraitist, Mr. Philpott said: “He was a more 
popular portrait painter than Sargent, but he 
did not dramatize himself as Sargent did. 
However, it is safe to say that Tarbell’s por- 
traits will live longer than Sargent’s, for the 
simple reason that Tarbell knew more about 
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Self Portrait: Eomunp C. TARBELL 
Completed Shortly Before Artist’s Death 


painting and about the chemistry of colors.” 

When Tarbell returned to Boston after his 
Paris student days he brought—along with his 
colleagues, Frank W. Benson, Philip Hale, Wil- 
liam Paxton—echoes of the thought and ideals 
that followed the Franco-German War of 1870, 
namely the Beaux Arts influence, the Barbi- 
zan group, and Impressionism. But particu- 
larly, points out Mr. Philpott, Tarbell was in- 
spired by Vermeer, then rediscovered by M. 
Thore after 250 years. “So in Tarbell’s work 
you will find the careful draftsmanship of 
Bourgereau, the spirit of the impressionists 
and much of the exquisiteness of Vermeer— 
plus Tarbell.” 

Tarbell, continues the critic, “was one of 
the best teachers of painting in the country 

. Fortunately, Tarbell and Benson were 
appointed instructors in the School of the 
Boston Museum—fortunately for them and for- 
tunately for the school. Hale and Paxton also 
joined the staff and in a short time that school 
became famous. 

“And the fame of Tarbell and Benson and 
Hale and Paxton spread until in a short time 
they were regarded as among the foremost 
artists of the country. In fact Tarbell and 
Benson are somehow regarded in the same 
light—as the leaders of the Boston School. 
They have upheld the traditions of Copley, 
Stuart, Harding, Hunt and many others.” 

Surviving are his widow, Emeline A. Souther 
Tarbell, a son, Edmund A. Tarbell, Jr., and 
three daughters, Mrs. F. Ferrell, Mrs. Henry 
S. M. Clay and Mrs. John L. Schaffer. 
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Leo Frobenius Dead 


Leo Frosenius, German authority on pre- 
historic art and leader of many expeditions 
into Africa to explore the centers of early art, 
died in Italy, August 9 at the age of 65. Last 
year on the occasion of an exhibition of fac- 
similies of prehistoric rock pictures at the 
Museum of Modern Art, Frobenius visited 
America and lectured on cave paintings. 

Frobenius, the son of a German army offi- 
cer, decided upon his career at the age of 
13 and when he was 15 years old he had read 
all available literature on anthropology, Afri- 
can exploration, and on the American Indian. 
He pointed out technical errors in Cooper’s 
Leather Stocking Tales. In 1898 the scientist 
propounded his doctrine of Circles of Culture, 
in which he proposed civilization to be some- 
thing like an organism, existing in space and 
time and having a life apart from that created 
only by man. “According to this theory,” he 
wrote to the New York Times, “the color— 
the irridescence, we might say—of the cus- 
toms, arts, folklore, etc., of the nations of 
the earth is perceived to be the outcome of 
certain laws of cultural development and not, 
as they used to be considered in my young 
days, just a riot of changing forms, created 
by the powerful imagination of the human 
race.” 

The explorer served as director of the In- 
stitute for the Study of Morphology of Civili- 
zations in Frankfort-on-the-Main and the In- 
stitute’s collection of facsimilies, from which 
the Modern Museum show was drawn, com- 

prises more than 3,500 pictures of prehistoric 
art executed under Frobenius’ direction. 





Ends Life by Poison 

Miss Irene Racz, 30-year-old Hungarian- 
American artist who has exhibited several 
times in New York, ended her life August 22 
in New York City, taking an overdose of a 
sleeping potion. Miss Racz shared a suite in 
the Hotel Cromwell with her mother, Mrs. 
Catherine Racz, to whom she left a farewell 
note. The artist last exhibited in 1937 at the 
Tricker Galleries. 





Thomas Fogarty at 65 

Thomas Fogarty, New York artist and il- 
lustrator, died at Naples, New York, on Au- 
gust 11. He was 65. Mr. Fogarty was an illus- 
trator for many years of national fiction maga- 
zines and also of books. Among these was 
Jacob Riis’ The Making of an American and 
Will Payne’s On Fortune’s Road. He was a 
member of the Salmagundi Club. 
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Silver Salt Cellar: Eowarp Winstow (1669-1753) 


Anonymous Gift to Boston Museum 


When Salt Symbolized Class Distinction 


Tue sitversmiTHs of the l6ih, 17th and 
18th centuries lavished much of their atten- 
tion and skill on the salt cellar, the principal 
feature of the table. Many of the salt cellars 
were distinguished for their size and elaborate 
ornamentation—salt having assumed unusual 
importance in the daily lives of the times 
both as a preservative and as a condiment. 


Salt cellars of these periods by European 
craftsmen are preserved in museums and pri- 
vate collections, but examples by American 
silversmiths are almost unique. The Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts is doubly fortunate 
therefore in the recent acquisition of an early 
American salt cellar by Edward Winslow, 
notable for its rarity and fine workmanship. 
It is published for the first time in the Au- 
gust Bulletin of the Museum and is described 
by Edwin J. Hipkiss, Curator of Decorative 
Arts, as “an extremely rare example.” 

Mr. Hipkiss continues with an_interest- 
ing account of the significance, and eventual 
symbolism, of salt in the past: “To share a 
man’s salt at table was long accepted as an 
expression of good faith and loyalty, and in 
consequence of this, especially in England dur- 
ing the Middle Ages, great tables came to 
have great salts. Some of the most superb 
examples of English domestic silver during 
the 15th and 16th centuries are the elaborate 
standing salts. . . . These great salts stood 
as a symbol as well as for practical use by 
the chief person at a dining table. Following 
precedence of place at table the less impor- 
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tant persons were further from the great salt.” 

The characteristic prongs on salt cellars 
similar to that made by Edward Winslow 
are considered by some as supports for nap- 
kins or plates to cover the salt, but according 
to Mr. Hipkiss, “A moderate search among 
the works of 17th century painters brings 
forth many illustrations of salt cellars, but 
none that shows a supported dish, while 
many show salt directly on the metal. 

“The slightly worn or flattened tops of the 
prongs of our salt cellar can be accounted 
for by the fact that later owners misunder- 
stood their use altogether and stood such salt 
cellars upside down. The natural error of 
standing these salt cellars ‘on their feet’ led 
to one being thus exhibited in our own mu- 
seum,—but only for a few hours!” 

The Winslow salt cellar is another valuable 
addition to the Boston Museum collection of 
American silver, preéminent in this country. 





“And I'll Take the Low Road. . .” 

Bruce, Wallace and Burns would have rec- 
ognized in R. Tait McKenzie the spirit of the 
true Scot. When McKenzie, Scottish-Ameri- 
can sculptor, died in Philadelphia last Spring 
his last wish was that his heart be buried in 
Scotland, in front of the Scottish-American 
war memorial he executed in Edinburgh. The 
latest report is that Edinburgh has refused 
the wish but as an alternate has offered facil- 
ities to bury the sculptor’s heart a half-mile 
from the memorial. 





An Abstract America 


A RECENT issue of Plastique is devoted en- 
tirely to the abstract art movement in Ameri- 
ca with articles by A. E. Gallatin, Balcomb 
Greene, George L. K. Morris, Eugen Jolas 
and Charles G. Shaw. 

Some of the difficulties of abstractionists 
in America are discussed by Mr. Greene in 
his article, “American Perspective.” “In the 
United States,” writes Greene, “he [the ab- 
stract artist] may lack the first essential, a 
certain public integrity however unenlight- 
ened. For a European it is difficult to imagine 
what adroit agencies for publicity we have 
developed here, difficult to imagine with what 
gusto the sensationalist magazines may inflate 
the vulgar homosexual today, a living primi- 
tive tomorrow, a slick master of the stream- 
lined woodblock the next day. The artist 
witnessing this may well be a cynic. 

“Certain facts complicate the picture. Large- 
ly it is the younger men and women who 
turn to our tradition. The teachers out of all 
proportion support and understand our effort. 
In an unspectacular way the mural division 
of the Federal Art Project is able to place 
many abstract murals, and without the ex- 
pected indignation. And yet the general run 
of art magazines has fallen to a new low in 
selling the artist personality and neglecting 
his work. That most influential New York 
museum of ‘modern art,’ by name and in its 
origin progressive, exhibits a craving for pop- 
ularity which makes impossible any leader- 
ship. What abstract work is able to exhibit 
itself draws encouraging crowds, but seems 
to have built a following which makes its 
judgments privately. One might say the valid- 
ity of the new tradition is established, but 
that the manipulators see no profit in assist- 
ing it.” 





“Not Lewd—Just Crude’”’ 


New Jersey’s Alcoholic Commissioner D. 
Frederick Burnett, who makes owners of small 
wineries look longingly at the 17th floor of the 
Hotel Gotham and who acts as god-father to 
a daily epigram, has recently declared his op- 
position to any tie-up between pictorial “nudes 
and booze.” Commissioner Burnett, according 
to the Picture & Gift Journal, has ruled that 
there is a vast difference between a framed 
picture on a wall and a reproduction of the 
same subject on a fan handed out in a tavern. 

The “work of art” which Mr. Burnett ruled 
out as appropriate advertising matter for a 
tavern fan, showed a female nude ankle-deep 
in a pond, “leaving nothing much to the 
imagination except to wonder why she chose 
to pose among the pickerels.” “The picture 
is not lewd—just crude,” said the Commis- 
sioner in summation. 

“It is child’s play,” commented the Picture 
& Gift Journal, “for the ‘liquor czars of the 
different states, who hold the right of li- 
censees to continue business in the palms of 
their hands, to keep tavernists from capitaliz- 
ing sex-appeal, but what are the professional 
reformers going to do about stamp dealers ad- 
vertising ‘Goya Nudes.’ . . . It won’t be long 
now before some genius will substitute nudes 
for the conventional chessmen.” 





Reynolds at Chicago Academy 
Wellington J. Reynolds, well known Chi- 
cago artist and for several years a teacher at 
the Art Institute, has joined the faculty of 
the Chicago Academy of Fine Arts. Mr. Rey- 
nolds will teach anatomy and drawing in the 
day school and advanced drawing and paint- 
ing in the night school. 
‘The Art Digest 
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Looking for Fire 


ALMOsT since their inception the W.P.A. 
Fine Art Projects in New York City have 
been charged with being Communist con- 
trolled, rife with political favoritism, and hin- 
dered by union pressure. There have been 
clouds of smoke, but precious little fire ever 
flickered before the public eye. Now Paul 
Paul Edwards, administrator of the Federal 
Art Projects in New York City, proposes to 
find out the truth. 


Mr. Edwards, according to the New York 
Herald Tribune, has instructed the 8,400 pro- 
ject workers to co-operate “to the fullest ex- 
tent” with the Dies Committee which is in- 
vestigating un-American and subversive activi- 
ties. Mr. Edwards’ announcement came after 
J. Parnell Thomas (Rep. N. J.) charged that 
the theatre and writers projects were hot- 
beds of Communistic activity. He also ex- 
pressed regret that the Dies Committee had 
not called more of the “responsible” heads 
of the arts projects. 

Mr. Edwards later said that he would un- 
dertake an independent inquiry into specific 
charges of Communist influences in several 
of the projects. When newspapermen cited in- 
stances of alleged Communist activity, he said: 
“We will undertake an investigation at once. 
These are the first specific charges that have 
been made.” 

Among the charges Mr. Edwards said he 
would investigate were, to quote the Herald 
Tribune: “Appointment to the position of as- 
sistant managing project supervisor of an al- 
leged Communist who had no previous writ- 
ing experience; dismissal of a supervisor 
because he was anti-Stalinist; keeping a 
known anti-Stalinist out of a job on the 
project, although he had had considerable 
experience, and the hiring of persons by 
the writers’ projects who have had no ex- 
perience. In each case the identity of the 
persons involved was cited.” A preliminary 
report, he added, tends to refute these accu- 
sations. He also said that he was not interested 
in the political philosophy of any worker, and 
denied that the left-wing Workers’ Alliance 
was recognized as sole “bargaining agency” 
for project workers. 

Mr. Edwards told the Herald Tribune re- 
porter that “it would be to the advantage of 
the arts projects, if the Dies investigation 
settled finally the charges concerning Com- 
munism on W.P.A.” 

Providing the investigation is neither a face- 
saving “white washing” or a biased inquisi- 
tion, the art world, tired of hearing of Com- 
munism and rumors of Communism, agrees 
wholeheartedly with Mr. Edwards. Let’s see 
what causes the big smoke. 





The Bache Reopens 


The Bache Collection, 814 Fifth Avenue, 
will reopen Sept. 27 and will remain open 
to the public thereafter on Tuesdays, Wednes- 
days, Thursdays and Saturdays, from 11 a. m. 
to 4 p. m., except holidays. Free cards of 
admission may be obtained by writing the 
Custodian, Mrs. Mary Duggett Benson, or by 
telephoning her at Regent 7-0620. Since the 
opening of the collection on Nov. 16, 1937, 
more than 31,000 have viewed its old master 
treasures. 
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Rockport Piazza: Marcuerite S. Pearson 


The Artist’s Father and Mother Relax on a Sultry Afternoon 


Rockport Puts on a Good Show—as Usual 


“IT HAS BECOME almost axiomatic to say 
that the Art Association at Rockport puts on 
a fairly good show,” writes William Germaine 
Dooley in the Boston Transcript, and both 
he and the Post critic, Alice Lawton, found 
much of interest in the Cape Ann Summer 
coleny’s 18th annual. 

In his gratitude, however, Dooley would 
not say that the Rockpé@rt artists put on a 
“great show” and he characterizes it as one 
in which the main tendencies are very factual, 
closely representational, adhering to the com- 
moner forms of realism in New England 
painting. Where imaginative or romantic 
paintings occur, they are mainly tentative and 
halting gestures. All of the work, with very 
few exceptions, is eclectic and derivative. 
Within these limits, which are not too cir- 
cumscribed, the show is an interesting one. 

The Transcript critic noted that Esther 
Williams is evolving a personal style with 


color borrowed from the French masters, that 
Jon Corbino is working hard in his newly- 
found acclaim, and he mentions as well worth 
noting in the show works by Samuel F. Her- 
shey, Susumo Hirota “with never a false note 
in the minor harmonies,” Mildred Jones, May 
Wagner, Maxie Babington, Herbert Barnett, 
Richard Rechhia, John M. Buckley, Burgess 
Green, Alice Harold Murphy, William C. Mc- 
Nulty, Clyde C. Bathurst and Viggo Brandt 
Erickson. 

Among those mentioned by Miss Lawton in 
her Post review were Marguerite Pearson’s 
Rockport Piazza, with its lazy afternoon quiet. 
Aldro T. Hibbard’s Frozen Falls, Gifford 
Beal’s Shipwreck, and Maurice Compris’ Bill 
Wright, along with many others. In the wa- 
ter color section Miss Lawton found “excel- 
lent work as usual,” mentioning W. Lester 
Stevens, Harrison Cady, Grace Barron, Ellen 
D. Laight and Ruth Damon Carter. 





John Sitton’s Map 

The wall embellishments in most board 
of directors’ rooms consists of graphs with 
quavering seismographic lines and maps with 
pins stuck in them to indicate where sales- 
men Jones or Brown are plugging the home 
product. The federal government, however, 
has decided to apply art to these embellish- 
ments in its offices and recently on exhibition 
at the Grand Central Galleries, New York, 
was a decorative mural map done by John 
M. Sitton for the Federal Reserve Bank in 
Atlanta. 

The map, showing graphically the Sixth Fed- 
eral Reserve District which this bank con- 
trols, includes the states of Georgia, Florida 
and sections of four other adjoining states. 


It is complete and cartographically accurate 
and at the same time it depicts an allegorical 
resumé of the founding of Georgia and its 
progress through the centuries, all done in 
a harmony of color tones that adds zest to 
the document. The artist, a native of Georgia, 
was one of the first men to receive a World’s 
Fair mural commission. He has served on 
the art faculties of Cooper Union, New York 
University, Columbia University and _ the 
Finch School. 





Weschler Show Extended 

The retrospective exhibition of sculpture by 
Anita Weschler at the Hudson Park Library, 
10 Seventh Avenue, New York, has been ex- 
tended to Sept. 14. 
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The Union Speaks 


Last montH Tue Art Dicest reported a 
statement by Domenico Mortellito, represent- 
ing a group of non-union World’s Fair mural 
artists, concerning its “defensive struggle” 
with the United Scenic Artists of America, 
Local 829. In reply to that article and the 
editorial mentioning it, the union artists en- 
rolled with the latter organization have pre- 
pared the following statement, which THE 
Art Dicest, in accordance with its policy of 
presenting both sides of any question, re- 
prints at the request of Louis Ferstadt, rep- 
resenting the unionized mural artists. 


“The question of unionism, having become 
of such vital importance to warrant editorials 
in the leading newspapers and magazines, we, 
as members of the Mural Artists Guild, Lo- 
cal 829 of the A. F. of L., feel it our duty to 
try to clear up the confusing issues which 
have been brought forward by spokesmen op- 
posed to unionization of artists. 

“In the following statement, the executive 
board of the Union, will attempt to give a 
synopsis of the problems which led up to its 
organization and to clarify some of the signifi- 
cant issues involved. This struggle is not 
between artists and the Union, but between 
Union and non-union artists. 

“In the Spring of 1937 an article appearing 
in the N. Y. Herald-Tribune opened up the 
question of unionism for mural artists. This 
statement, ‘all work in the N. Y. World’s 
Fair of 1939 is to be 100 per cent Union,’ gave 
rise to a great deal of discussion and concern. 

“The matter was brought to the floor of 
the general membership meeting of the Na- 
tional Society of Mural Painters. Hugo Gellert 
as chairman of the Current Work Committee 
was designated by J. Scott Williams, president 
of the Society, to prepare a report on union- 
ism. Lou Block and Maxwell Starr were also 
asked to prepare reports on unionism. 

“At the Executive Board meeting of the So- 
ciety on September 27th these reports were 
read. Louis Ferstadt proposed, on the basis 
of the reports which were brought in, that the 
Society as a whole join the Union. This was 
voted down. It was decided to leave the matter 
to the membership who were to meet the same 
evening. 

“At the general membership meeting, J. Scott 
Williams, the president, opened the meeting 
with an anti-union statement, copies of which 
were given to representatives of newspapers 
and magazines, who were present. The said 
article appeared in THe Art Dicest of Oc- 
tober Ist, 1937. The membership never sup- 
ported that statement. Without permitting the 
question of unionism to be discussed by the 
membership, a motion was made and passed, 
to table the matter indefinitely. It was pointed 
out by Louis Ferstadt that individual mem- 
bers had full right to join the Union if they 
so desired. 


“From then on the membership of the Na- 
tional Society of Mural Painters was split 
three ways on the question of unionism. Those 
who joined the Union; those who were prom- 
ised jobs in the World’s Fair if they did not 
join and which group, subsequently, organ- 
ized the anti-union clique; and a third group, 
who, “tho not opposed to unionism, saw no 
reason for their participation at that time. 

“At a meeting called for the purpose of 
organizing the Union, eight members of the 
Society appeared. Hugo Gellert and Maxwell 
Starr, having already contacted the United 
Scenic Artists of America, Local 829, of the 
A. F. of L., were accepted as the organizing 
committee. A third member, Louis Ferstadt, 
was elected to serve with them. 

“This committee had several conferences 
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David: Louis Ferstapt 


Ferstadt, Organizer 


THE ABOVE PAINTING of a child called David 
by Louis Ferstadt has just been acquired by 
the University of Minnesota from the Hudson 
D. Walker Galleries of New York. It is con- 
sidered a typical example of the brush work 
of the man who, under the innocuous sound- 
ing title of the “Acting Recording Secretary” 
of the Mural Artists Guild, has been battling 
to unionize the mural artists of the country 
under the banner of the A. F. of L. (Local 
829 of the Brotherhood of Painters, Deco- 
rators and Paperhangers of America). 

As this issue goes to press, Mr. Ferstadt 
announces in a letter to THe Art Dicest that 
Domenico Mortellito, whose attack on union- 
ism in art appeared in the last issue, has sur- 
rendered te the pressure of union organizers 
and signed up. Mr. Mortellito held a contract 
for work at the New York World’s Fair. 

Writes Mr. Ferstadt: “We are pleased to 
announce at this time that the following mur- 
al artists who have contracts in the World’s 
Fair have joined the union: Domenico Mortel- 
lito, Pierre Bourdelle, Stuart E. Eldredge, Leo 
Junker, David Fredenthal. . . .” 


with the organizing committee of the Scenic 
Artists. By November 15th, thirty artists, 
all members of the National Society of Mural 
Painters were ready to be inducted into 
the Union. Since the anti-union group was 
spreading false propaganda, we put off the in- 
duction until December 6th to allow for all 
who sincerely wanted to join the Union, to 
do so. Invitations were sent to all well known 
artists and to every member of the National 
Society of Mural Painters urging them to join 
with us, to help elect the first officers of our 
Union and to help solve the problems of 
Union conditions for artists. 

“The anti-union group headed by Eugene 
Savage, Hildreth Meiere and J. Scott Williams 
sent Domenico Mortellito and Pierre Bourdelle 
to our Union meeting of December 6th. Hav- 
ing taken and registered our name “The Mural 
Artists Guild, for their own group, they pro- 
ceeded to read a long and unfathomable let- 
ter pertaining to the integrity of art and art- 
ists, and stating that they did not want to join 
the Union. 

“Unfortunately, it seems that the N. Y. 
World’s Fair encouraged these activities by 
giving the bulk of the mural contracts to the 
anti-union group. The artists were told that 
they- must not join the Union. It also appeared 








as tho the fair deliberately black-balled. all 
those who did join the Union, except one: 

“The statement that artists would not join 
the Union, holds no water as the following list 
of nationally known artists show: 

“Officers: George Biddle (president) , Monty 
Lewis, Maxwell B. Starr, Louis Ross, Hugo 
Gellert, Stuyvesant Van Veen, Martha Axley, 
Leo Katz, Louis Ferstadt, James Brooks, An- 
ton Refregier. The membership includes such 
outstanding mural artists as: Rockwell Kent, 
Hilaire Hiler, Lou Block, Grace Greenwood, 
Arshile Gorky, Eric Mose, Francis Scott Brad- 
ford, Alfred Crimi, Michael Loew, Howard 
Irwin, Daniel McMorris, George Korff, Carl 
Lella, Alice Laughlin, Carlo Ciampaglia, 
Thomas Hunt, Salvatore Aucello. 

“Also William Gropper, Michael Lenson, 
Marion Greenwood, Burgoyne Diller, Anatol 
Shulkin, Kyra Markham, Herman Van Cott, 
Ryan Ludins, Joseph Vogel, Carl Knauff, 
Eugene Zaikene, Harry Sternberg, E. Romano, 
Letterio Calapai, Otto Wester, Winold Reiss. 

“The N. Y. World’s Fair Corporation agreed 
that only Union artists would be permitted 
to execute murals at the Fair. They have also 
agreed that any contracts for designing of 
murals to be let by the Fair after June 16th 
would be referred to our Union. 

“The Mural Artists Guild, Local 829, and 
its affliated Unions, the United Scenic Art- 
ists of America Local 829 of the Brotherhood 
of Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers, 
the Painters District Council 9 and the Build- 
ing and Construction Trades Council, will do 
all in their power to prevent from being placed 
on the walls of the Fair, any murals executed 
off the Fair grounds by non-union artists. 

“Members of the Union who have received 
contracts from the Fair are: Louis Ferstadt, 
Martha Axley, Frances Scott Bradford, Carlo 
Ciampaglia, Eric Mose, Arshile Gorky, Mi- 
chael Loew and Herman Van Cott. 

“All, except one, have joined the Union 
after receiving contracts from the Fair. 

“We should like to rectify other serious 
falsehoods given impetus by Mr. Mortellito. 
The initiation fee for our Union is $10 not 
$500. The dues are $2.00 per month. We elect 
our own officers and committee chairmen. We 
vote on mural painting problems, wage scales 
and working conditions. We do not meet with 
the Scenic Artists except to discuss mutual 
problems. 

“We are entitled to the same benefits as 
the Scenic membership from the Brotherhood 
although we are associate members of the 
United Scenic Artists of America, Local 829.” 
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Desist, Boswell! 


THE ARTICLE on unionized mural artists in 
the August Ist issue of THe Art Dicest, plus 
the editorial on Admiral Cole’s questions, 
brought a characteristically pungent blast of 
words, phrases and clauses from F. Gardner 
Clough, publisher and editor of Woodstock. 
Mr. Clough, who has never been known to 
pull a punch, made his position unmistakingly 
clear—he doesn’t want Tue Art DiceEst to 
waste any further space on unionism at the 
expense of “important art news.” 

“The time has come,” writes Mr. Clough, 
“when it needs saying that we’ve had too 
much print and pother about the proletarian 
artist’s organizations. 

“Here’s some of the truth about the subject, 
or may we say, about American art history? 
More than 25 years ago the Corrigans of 
American art set up their easels at Wood- 
stock, N. Y., and took a few trial hops of 
more than local significance. These men in- 

[Please turn to page 28) 
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Bought by Denver 


Denver this Summer was the scene of one 
of the most important contemporary water 
color exhibitions yet held in the West. Housed 
under the roof of the Denver Art Museum 
were “all the great names, the titantic per- 
sonalities of Marin and Grosz, the purveyors 
of the American scene, the aristocrats of still 
life and landscape, the young enthusiastic 
painters of the federal art project, our own 
artists of the immediate West, and a few im- 
portant Europeans.” 

From this exhibition the museum’s perma- 
nent collection was enriched through the ac- 
quisition of ten pictures, nine of them through 
the Helen B. Douglas bequest. These were 
selected by a committee composed of Marion 
Hendrie, Elisabeth Spalding, James Owen, 
Dean Babcock, Hugh McLean and John Ford. 
A majority of the purchases are modern in 
technique. 

Most important of the group, says Donald 
J. Bear, director of the museum, is the Sun 
and Grey Sea by John Marin, carrying the 
full strength of the artist’s “particular ability 
to abstract the essence of natural forces.” 
In the Denver Post Mr. Bear wrote: “No art- 
ist says more with so little detail. It is as 
though one had the concentration or abbre- 
viation of an entire page in three or four 
key words. He is an artist who is ahead of 
several generations, and he looks from afar 
and muses.” 

Matching the Marin is New York by George 
Grosz, expressing the tremendous architec- 
tural landscape of the city. He imparts, to his 
buildings, writes Mr. Bear, “the swift feeling 
of human change and authenticity of time 
and place. Grosz makes the old-time popular 
school of well-behaved water color look more 
than a trifle foolish. Marin and Grosz both 
have forced the growth of America’s aesthetic 
coming of age.” 

Barse Miller’s Indian Summer is a rich, 
straightforward landscape of houses with the 
glittering sea in the background. Miller 
“reaches beyond the limits of self-conscious 
regionalism, which is the weakness of the en- 
tire western half of the United States.” Emil 
Holzbauer’s Street Scene is “a brilliant pic- 
ture painted with great economy of means.” 
Yellow Iris by Charles Demuth is “one of 
that series of exquisite fragments and beau- 
tiful abbreviations of subject matter which 
have a poetic and epigrammatic quality.” 

An example of unusual treatment of water 
color is the Three Figures by Federigo Castel- 
lon, a composition done in gouache and ink, 
exhibiting an old master flair for dramatic 
placement. In New Mexican Graveyard, Gina 
Knee has seized upon something that “is very 
significant in the poetic quality of New 
Mexico—the mystery of the santo and the 
horror of the multitudinous artificial flowers 
and extraneous ornament which one sees in 
a chapel on a feast day.” 

In White Houses, Capri by Albert Byron 
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New York: Georce Grosz 
“A Swift Feeling of Human Change.” 


Olson, meticulously painted, emphasis is laid 
upon the decorative essentials of an old and 
refined civilization. Watson Bidwell’s Vermont 
Landscape, a sober pastoral, is done with 
striking surety. A small marine by Margrete 
Overbeck, completing the purchase, has an 
almost! Chinese quality of handling. 





Howard Mansfield, Collector 


Howard Mansfield, art collector and a 
trustee of the Metropolitan Museum, died at 
Seal Harbor, Maine, on August 14 at the 
age of 89. Prominent as a lawyer, Mr. Mans- 
field had been a leader in the cultural life 
of New York City for more than a half cen- 
tury. Last year he presented to the Metropoli- 
tan part of his collection of Japanese cera- 
mics, paintings, prints, swords, furniture, lac- 
quers and textiles. At the time of the presen- 
tation Alan Priest, curator of Far Eastern 
Art, called the Mansfield collection the most 
important in its field in the United States. 
The donor was elected a benefactor of the 
museum. 


Besides his Japanese collection, Mr. Mans- 
field had a similar love for Whistler etchings 
—he sensed in both a related beauty. In 1909 
he published his Descriptive Catalogue of 
Etchings and Drypoints of Whistler. He was 
also the author of Whistler as Critic of His 
Own Prints and Whistler of Belgium and Hol- 
land. In addition to his connection with the 
Metropolitan Museum, Mr. Mansfield was a 
former president of the Grolier Club, and a 
member of the Municipal Art Commission, 
the Japan Society of New York and the Amer- 
ican Museum of Natural History. 

Mr. Mansfield is survived by his wife, Mrs. 
Helen Coolidge Mansfield, whom he wed in 
1895. 





Waiting for Green 


“A. F. of L.’s President Green has never 
given jurisdiction over mural painting to the 
Scenic Artists. Federation heads have said 
no union group has such jurisdiction. Yet 
local 829 claims it and, so far, makes it 
stick by threat. The danger to all creative 
art activity, should the union succeed in pre- 
venting professional artists from executing 
or designing their works, is obvious. Other 
professionals, lawyers, architects, etc., would 
be the next to feel the labor ax.”—Arthur 
Millier in the Los Angeles Times. 








Lewis Heads Alliance 


Succeepinc to the unexpired term of the 
late Yarnall Abbott as president of the Phila- 
delphia Art Alliance is John Frederick Lewis, 
Jr., a man who has long been associated with 
the art life of the city both through his father 
and through his own activities. 

The new president is the son of John Fred- 
erick Lewis, who for many years ruled the 
destiny of the Pennsylvania Academy of the 
Fine Arts. His interests have been unusually 
catholic, embracing music and literature as 
well as art—in this respect paralleling his 
predecessor, Mr. Abbott, who was prominent 
as musician, writer and artist. Mr. Lewis is, 
furthermore, a man who not only talks art, 
but buys it, and what he buys is usually the 
product of a contemporary. Many of the 
younger American artists have profited by his 
practical patronage. 

To his credit Mr. Lewis has an imposing 
list of titles that again bespeak his broad 
interest in the arts. He is president of the 
Chester County Art Association, of the Amer- 
ican Academy of Music, a member of the 
Board of Trustees of the Moore Institute of 
Art, Science and Industry, a member of the 
board of the Pennsylvania Academy, the Ath- 
enaeum Library, and the newly organized At- 
water-Kent Museum of the History of the City 
of Philadelphia. In the field of business he is 
president of the Northern Liberties Gas Co. 


Mr. Lewis says of himself: “I have a great 
interest in the maintenance and vitalizing of 
the cultural life of Philadelphia and am en- 
gaged pretty actively in furthering it on the 
administrative side. I am fond of pictures 
and even buy them.” 

Judging by past performance, Mr. Lewis 
should give the Philadelphia Art Alliance a 
progressive and vital administration. 





Wins Phelan Scholarship 


Miss Una McCann, 25-year-old student at 
the California School of Fine Arts won the 
1938 Phelan Traveling Scholarship of $2,000, 
awarded annually at the school under the 
provisions of a bequest left by the [ate Sen- 
ator Phelan. Miss McCann has won scholar- 
ships previously in high school and in art 
school. She has had to finance her own art 
education since first enrolling in the Cali- 
fornia School of Fine Arts in 1932. 

Though fresco is the medium that Miss Mc- 
Cann is most devoted to, and which she will 
study in Europe, she made over a period of 
years the only complete graphic record of the 
construction of the Oakland Bay and Golden 
Gate Bridges. She spent more than a year of 
intensive study of all operations on the 
bridges, sketching and painting under diff- 
cult physical conditions. The collection has 
been exhibited at the San Francisco Museum 
of Art and elsewhere. 
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M. B. Logan Heads 
American-Anderson 


For THE SECOND TIME within the year man- 
agement of the American Art Association-An- 
derson Galleries, the nation’s oldest art auc- 
tion firm, has changed hands. Milton B. 
Logan, who headed a syndicate which pur- 
chased the stock of the corporation from the 
estate of Cortlandt F. Bishop, has been elected 
president and managing director, succeeding 
Mitchell Kennerley. Mr. Logan, secretary and 
treasurer of the galleries during the past sea- 
son, announces that he has retained “sub- 
stantially the same staff which has served the 
galleries during that time.” John T. Geery is 
the new secretary and treasurer. 

Last November, Mr. Kennerley in a dra- 
matic. reorganization became president, suc- 
ceeding Hiram H. Parke, who had been as- 
sociated with the American Art Association 
for many years. Mr. Parke, Mr. Bernet, who 
had been vice president, and a number of 
other officers then formed the Parke-Bernet 
Galleries at 742 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Mr. Logan stated on August 5 that several 
important innovations in the conduct of the 
firm will be announced soon. He also re- 
vealed that the department devoted to the 
appraisals of books, paintings and furniture 
made by the corporation’s experts for state 
and federal tax and insurance purposes has 
been greatly enlarged. For appraisal and cata- 
loguing purposes the firm has accumulated 
during the past 55 years a reference library 
of thousands of volumes, including many rare 
priced catalogues of art and book sales, biblio- 
graphies, and art reference works. 

The American-Anderson firm, as it has come 
to be known, was formed in 1929 by Cortlandt 
F. Bishop by the merger of the Anderson Gal- 
leries and the American Art Association. The 
latter firm started in business on Madison 
Square South in 1883 and the former was 
founded in 1900 by John Anderson, Jr., for 
the sale of fine books. The Anderson Auction 
Company, incorporated in 1903, comprised the 
Anderson Galleries and the old house of 
Bangs & Company, founded by Lemuel Bangs 
in 1837. Despite annual real estate rumors 
the old quarters of the Anderson Galleries 
still stand imposing but deserted on the 
corner of Park Avenue and 59th Street, a 
bleak testimony to past chapters in the his- 
tory of American art collecting. 

The total amount brought by art and literary 
property sold under the management of the 
American-Anderson Galleries and the com- 
panies which it absorbed is now more than 
$160,000,000. The gross realized by the firm 
during the past season was more than two 

million. 





For Soldier Artists 


An invitation to all American Legion artists 
to participate in the Fourth FIDAC Salon to 
be held in Belgrade, Yugoslavia, February 
and March 1939, has been sent to the Legion 
through Nathaniel Spear, Jr., vice president 
of the FIDAC for the United States. This 
organization, the Federation Interalliée des 
Anciens Combattants, is an international or- 
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ganization of 8 million veterans of the 11 
countries composing the Allies and associated 
nations of the World War. 

The Yugoslavia event will be held under 
the patronage of Prince Regent Paul, the 
Prime Minister and the Cabinet of Yugo- 
slavia and the ministers and ambassadors of 
allied countries in Yugoslavia. A large ex- 
hibition of paintings and sculptures is to be 
held with the expenses, except transportation, 
borne by the Yugoslavia National section of 
FIDAC. Full information concerning the salon 
may be had upon application to the National 
Headquarters, American Legion, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

The salon is being held in pursuit of the 
purposes of the organization to foster and 
cultivate the friendships created among the 
soldiers of the Allied nations on the battle- 
fields of the World War, and to devote their 
friendships to the cause of world peace. 





‘“Revolving’’ Winners 


Paintings by Julius Moessel, Jane Peterson, 
Chauncey F. Ryder and Constance Curtis and 
sculpture by Katherine P. Cole and Ellen Key- 
Oberg were awarded honorable mentions in the 
Second Annual Revolving Exhibition at the 
Studio Guild, New York. The Bad Egg, an 
amusing animal picture by the Chicago mural 
painter, Julius Moessel, was judged first among 
the oils. Previously it had won a prize in Chi- 
cago. Jane Peterson’s Orchids and Roses, a 
colorful picture with a background of metal 
leaf, was first in water color, barely nosing 
out Enid Spidell’s Bermuda Penny River. 
Chauncey F. Ryder’s Three Trees was the 
most popular landscape, and Constance Curtis’ 
Lady in Green was the most popular figure. 

In the sculpture section, Katherine P. Cole’s 
garden piece Adoration was voted the best 
figure work, and Ellen Key-Oberg’s Manicure, 
a wood carving of a cat (shades of St. Louis), 
led the considerable group of animal sculp- 
ture. Final selections were made by a group 
of artists and museum officials from among 
exhibits which led in the popular voting. The 
exhibition, which opened June 6 and will close 
Sept. 3, was open to all artists and includes 
work from almost every state. 





Amateur Art Competition 


A painting and drawing competition for 
amateur artists is announced by the Art Stu- 
dents Club, 417 East 52nd Street, New York. 
Amateurs of any age may submit one work in 
each of three groups, but will be eligible for 
but one award, the awards being four scholar- 
ships for evening instruction at the New York 
studio in each group. All entries must be de- 
livered at the Club on Oct. 20. Scholarships 
will begin Oct. 31. For further information 
write Robert G. Tompkins, director, 417 East 
52nd Street. 

Another activity of the Club, which was 
founded in 1932 in Asbury Park, is its first 
Annual Competitive Exhibition, to be held 
from Oct. 17 to Oct. 29. Any artist may sub- 
mit one water color or one oil, to be delivered 
uncrated at the Club on Oct. 7. From this 
exhibition one artist will be chosen for a 
one-man show at the same gallery later. 





EUGENIA ZUNDEL 
Paintings and Drawings 
Sept. 5 - Sept. 17 


WALTER STINER 


Paintings 
Sept. 19 - Oct. 1 


MONTROSS GALLERY 


785 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 












Newhouse Galleries 


Inc. 
formerly Ehrich-Newhouse Galleries 


PAINTINGS 


OLD MASTERS 
AND 


CONTEMPORARY 
ARTISTS 


5 East 57 Street : New York 


DURAND - RUEL 


12 East Fifty-seventh Street 
NEW YORK 


XIX and XX Century 
French Paintings 


PARIS 
37 Avenue de Friedland 










WATER COLOR 
SHOW 


September 


MIDTOWN GALLERIES 


A. D. GRUSKIN, Director 
|e 605 MADISON AVE. (bet. 57 & 58 Street) 


LIVING ART 


OLD AND MODERN 


J. B. NEUMANN 


509 Madison Ave., New York 


| BELMONT GALLERIES, Inc. 


Parintincs By 
Oxtp Masters or ALL ScHOOLS 
MUSEUM EXAMPLES 


DECORATIVE WORKS of ART 
26 EAST 55th STREET, NEW YORK 


HAND BOOK BINDING*—Learn to hand 
bind books from HAZEL DREIS, one of 
the most eminent craftsmen in America, and 
live in historic old Sante Fe, one of the most 
interesting art centers in America. Write 
Hazel Dreis, Box 121, Agua Fria Road, 
Santa Fe, New Mexico. 





APPLETON & COX, Inc. 
FINE ARTS INSURANCE 
111 John Street, New York 
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Richardson Bay: MALLeTTE DEAN. Awarded Artist Fund Prize 


Jury Fails to Find a Prize-Worthy Drawing 


WHEN a jury empowered to award two $50 
prizes decides to withhold the awards only 
one implication is to be drawn, especially when 
the only statement from the jury is “We did 
the best we coulti—after all a jury is only 
human.” Apparently the jury thought there 
was no drawing in the show of prize-winning 
calibre. 

All this took place at the San Francisco 
Museum annual graphic show, which is cur- 
rent until Sept. 18, and which was juried by 
Mrs. Gertrude Partington Albright, Millard 
Sheets and George Harris. Although the three 
jurors awarded five prizes in the print section, 
the two top cash prizes for drawings, one open 
to artists members of the San Francisco Art 
Association and one open to all, will languish 
another year in the idle occupation of accru- 
ing interest. 

However, there were comparatively few draw- 
ings submitted this year and the exhibition 
stands up well on its display of prints, repre- 
senting a cross-section of high average print- 
making in America, and introducing to at 
least one critic a new trend in American art. 
This, according to Alfred Frankenstein, writ- 
ing in This World, is an entente that is being 
formed between “American scene” landscape 
and surrealism. For evidences, Frankenstein 
points to a large group of etchings, litho- 
graphs, and block prints which are unmis- 
takably American and yet have a certain fan- 
tasy and eerieness, “very frequently with bril- 
liant results.” 

The two Artists Prizes which were awarded, 
restricted to members of the association, were: 
$25 for the lithograph White and Black by 
Sargent Johnson, and $25 for the block print, 
Richardson Bay by Mallette Dean. The asso- 
ciation’s purchase prizes were: $15 for Le 
Sacre Sans Merci, an etching by Barbara 
Olmstead; $15 for Malborough Street Man- 
sion, an etching by Lawrence E. Kupferman; 
$30 for the block print, Along the Harlem 
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River by Hayman Warsager, and $30 for the 
lithograph, On Church Street, by Theodore 
C. Polos. 

The new alliance of American landscape 
surrealism was most brilliantly evident, Frank- 
enstein wrote, “in the excellent lithographs 
by Eugene Morley of New York entitled Hur- 
ricane and Mine Rescue. It is to be seen with 
almost equal brilliance in the lithographs by 
Herman Volz of San Francisco; these, how- 
ever, lean a little too much on Peter Blume. 
You have it in William Hesthal’s High Fog, 
in Frank Fousek’s South Cleveland, to a 
certain extent in the color woodcuts of Hy- 
man Warsager, and in many other works. It 
is the one new development the exhibition 
definitely establishes.” Two of these artists, 
Morley and Warsager are on the New York 
Federal Art Project. 

The jury’s selection of prizes was, in the 
opinion of Emilia Hodel, critic for the San 
Francisco News, “an excellent one” and she 
adds that the show is “one of those which 
offers a high collective excellence but has 
no single work so outstanding that it out- 
shines its neighbors.” Miss Hodel complains 
of the “lack of adventure in the graphic me- 
diums which certainly are the ones to lend 
themselves to experimentation, both through 
design possibilities and low cost.” 

As equally deserving of the prize awards, 
the News critic lists prints by the following 
artists as her “pets:” Floyd E. Brewer, Mi- 
chael Chepourkoff, Jane Foster, Erle Loran, 
Anne Medalie, Frederick Olmstead, Julius 
Pommer, Frances Roeding, Clay Sophn and 
Charles Surrendorf. 

The statistics of the exhibition indicate 
that this graphic annual is becoming a na- 
tionally important survey. There were 139 
artists represented, of whom 40 were from 
states other than California, while two of the 
prize winners are residents of the Atlantic 
Coast. 


Honored by England 


To Mary J. Coulter, prominent Santa Bar- 
bara artist, lecturer and former museum ofh- 
cial, has come another instance ef significant 
and important recognition. Ten of her dry- 
points have been acquired by the British Mu- 
seum for its permanent collection of prints 
and drawings. Mrs. Coulter was already rep- 
resented in another famous foreign museum, 
the Chalcographie du Louvre, as well as such 
American institutions as the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum, the Boston Museum, the National Gal- 
lery, the New York Public Library, the Art 
Institute of Chicago, the Fogg Museum and 
the Los Angeles Public Library. 

Of the ten prints selected by England, four 
are from the artist’s early Cape Cod series 
and six from her California series. They are 
entitled: Sand Dunes, Cape Cod, The House 
by the Road, Old Inn, Provincetown, The 
Crooked Street, San Buenaventura Mission 
(reproduced in THe Art Dicest, Jan. 1, 1938), 
San Carlos Mission, Cathedral Rocks, The 
Triple Arch (San Juan Capistrano), Pine at 
Emerald Bay, and Historic Fountain at Santa 
Barbara Mission. 

Mrs. Coulter, Kentucky-born and a pupil 
of Frank Duveneck and Charles W. Haw- 
thorne, has exhibited in Europe in the Uffizzi 
Gallery, Florence, the Bibliotheque National 
in Paris and the Victoria and Albert Museum 
in London. Last winter she joined the Na- 
tional Association of Women Painters and 
Sculptors, bringing the total of her societies 
to 13. Formerly she was curator of prints at 
the Art Institute of Chicago and assistant di- 
rector of the San Diego Academy of Fine 
Arts. 


- 





They Lampooned Smugness 

Visitors to the Los Angeles Museum this 
summer were treated to a selection of prints 
by Daumier and Gavarni, France’s two great 
lithographic lampooners of pretense in poli- 
tics and society. “Middle class smugness,” 
wrote Arthur Millier of the exhibition in the 
Los Angeles Times “has always galled artists 
and never more so than in the super-bourgeois 
period of French history in the mid-19th cen- 
tury. 

“Gavarni began with light portrayals of 
smart young Parisian life, got in deeper with 
satires of family foibles and ended with bitter 
pictures of slum inhabitants. Daumier wielded 
the most powerful litho crayon in history. 
His career began with imprisonment and 
ended with blindness and poverty. In all he 
made nearly 4,000 plates.” 





Flower and Fruit Prints 


An exhibition of Flower and Fruit Prints 
of the 18th and 19th centuries, from the col- 
lection of Gordon Dunthorne, will be held 
at the Lakeside Press Galleries, Chicago, from 
Oct. 1 to Jan. 30. This exhibition will im- 
mediately precede the publication of Mr. Dun- 
thorne’s monumental book on this subject, and 
will include some of the finest examples of 
engraving, typography and color printing of 
the period. 


_—_—_—_ 


England’s Antiques Fair 


The Fifth Annual Antique Dealers’ Fair 
will be held in London again this year under 
the patronage of Queen Mary at Grosvenor 
House, Park Lane, Oct. 27 to Nov 11. 
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Hanauma Bay: H. M. Luquiens (Drypoint) 


Honolulu Print Makers Change Leaders 


H. M. Lugutens, who guided the Honolulu 
Print Makers during its first five difficult and 
formative years, has resigned and John Kelly 
has been elected to carry on the work so well 
begun. Luquiens, who is head of the art de- 
partment at the University of Hawaii, wished 
“to share the honors with another member.” 

Both men are well known in Honolulu art 
circles as well as on the mainland. Luquien’s 
drypoint, Hanauma Bay, received the first prize 
given last year by the Honolulu Art Society 
for the best print in any medium. “His fair- 
ness, keen judgment of prints and level-headed 
decisions,” says the Bulletin, “have started 
the society well on the road to success. Fur- 
thermore, his work represents the finest 
achievement in landscape by any of our Hono- 


lulu etchers, catching as he does the quality 
of the local scene with crispness and sensi- 
tiveness combined with skill in technical ren- 
dering.” 

Kelly is particularly well versed in the 
history of graphic art field, as well as being 
one of Hawaii’s leading print makers. “His 
increasing strides in print making during 
the few years,” says the Bulletin, “testify to 
his thorough technical knowledge. He has 
displayed outstanding mastery in his more 
recent prints in the interpretation of the in- 
tangible values of personality.” The Hono- 
lulu Print Makers, one of about 25 print 
clubs in the United States organized along 
similar lines, looks forward to a_ successful 
year under his presidency. 





The 34th Municipal 


THIRTY ARTISTS, ninety-nine percent of whom 
have had their talent hidden under the pro- 
verbial bushel since they so hopefully con- 
cluded their formal training, are exhibiting 
in four groups at New York’s Municipal Art 
Galleries, 3 East 67th. Street, until September 
11. The fact that the great majority of these 
artists are totally unknown to visitors at the 
established galleries is a thought-provoking 
commentary on the vast size of the contem- 
porary art world and the necessary work the 
Municipal Art Galleries are carrying on. 

Oils and water colors are included in the 
four self-organized groups, who applied for 
and were allotted free exhibition space in this, 
the 34th show in the series. The water colors 
are by the following artists: Gladys Bergh 
Bates, De Los Blackmar, Ethel M. Burton, 
Elizabeth Coit, Jouko J. Hakola, Tyyne Ha- 
kola, Wilbur Johanson, Joseph F. Reichart, 
Helen Rice, Wesley A. Schwarm, Florence 
Dunn Wilmer and R. W. Wilmer. 

Three groups are showing oils. 

Group I: A. Ginsberg, J. Hy Hintermeister, 
Nicolas S. Macsoud, Leontine Spencer and 
Jacques I. Willett. 

Group II: Charles Andrew Hafner, Kath- 
erine A. Lovell, Joseph Newman, Harry Rose- 
land, Robert K. Ryland and William E. 
Spader. 

Group III: Anne M. Brigadier, Ann Coles, 
Ruth Egri, Frances E. Cowan, Selma Gubin, 
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Rose Kleidman, Doris Meltzer and Elizabeth 
Olds. In this group of eight women artists, 
organized by Miss Gubin, seven are on the 
Federal Art Project. Miss Brigadier, the non- 
pro‘ect exhibitor, is a Board of Education art 
teacher. 


All works are the property of the exhibiting 
artists and are offered for sale without com- 
mission. The galleries are open daily from 
12 noon to 6 p. m., including Sundays and ex- 
cepting Mondays. Admission is free to all 
who would search for an old master of to- 
morrow. 





Jersey Artists Unite 


The water colorists and sculptors of New 
Jersey are banding together with the triple 
purpose of accelerating progress in the two 
media, of holding exhibitions and of promot- 
ing sales. At the first meeting of the New 
Jersey Water Color and Sculpture Society, held 
in Montclair this Summer, the following off- 
cers were elected: president, Haynesworth 
Baldrey; vice-president, Gertrude Schweitzer; 
recording secretary, Kenneth Greene; corre- 
sponding secretary, Kent Day Coes; treasurer, 
Kathleen Voute. 

Membership, now numbering 25, is limited 
to past or present residents of New Jersey 
with established artistic reputations. Notices 
of exhibitions will be issued as details are 
completed. Address: Kent Day Coes, 28 Gates 
Avenue, Montclair, N. J. 





The Strongest and Most Attractive Print 
Boz on the Market To-day 
Three-ply wood veneer frame covered with 


waterproof imitation leather. Two metal locks 
standard solander style. Two sizes. 


Small Size. Holds 50 prints in 14x19 in. mats. 
Large Size. Holds 50 prints in 16x22 in. mats. 


Price $2.50 express paid. 


Alden Galleries 
815 Wyandotte St. Kansas City, Mo. 





THE PRINT CORNER 


HINGHAM CENTER MASSACHUSETTS 










Welcomes visitors to its exhibi- 
tions and collections of the work 
of twenty-five distinguished print- 
makers. It is advisable to make an 
appointment. (Tel. Hingham0290). 







Plans exhibitions for museums, 
schools and colleges which can 
show under suitable conditions. 







For further information, consult 


Mrs. CHartes Wuitmore, Director 
THE PRINT CORNER HINGHAM CENTER, MASS. 












RALPH M. CHAIT 
GALLERIES 


> 


EARLY CHINESE ART 


> 


600 Madison Ave. New York City 
(at 57th Street) 


BRUMMER GALLERY 


55 East Fifty-seventh St. 
New York 







Schultheis Galleries 


ESTABLISHED 1888 


PAINTINGS 


By American and Foreign Artists 


15 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 





BEST PRINTS MEDIUM 


Among THE ART DIGEST’S circulation of 

more than 12,500 are included a large num- 

ber of print buyers. An advertisement in 

each issue, will convince you. 

Please request that we show you materiat 
to this effect. 


THE ART DIGEST 
116 East 59th Street, New York City 
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SARGENT 


“ACADEMY” 
OIL COLORS 


average permanence 
100 YEARS 
Ino Series Only 
25¢ and 35¢ PER TUBE 
ALL TUBES FULL 1 x 4 INCHES 


THATS VALUE! 








SARGENT offers in the ACADEMY 
line designed for artists and students 
an oil color of unequalled value. The 
SARGENT catalogue describes the 
correct mixtures of these remarkable 
colors for utmost permanence. If as 
in commercial and school work per- 
manence is not an important consid- 
eration, popular priced SARGENT 
ACADEMY oil colors 
are still the greatesi 
value offered. Two 
series only — 25c and 
35c per tube. (Slightly 
higher west of Rockies and 
in Canada). 
FOR 


“4 MERICA’S 
PALETTE” 


AMERICAN ARTISTS’ COLOR WORKS, Inc. 
Bush Building No. 3 @ Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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The Bottega System 


To many keen observers of art in America, 
the next phase to come under controversial 
fire will be the “pedagogy” of art. The in- 
crease in art school enrollments in the past 
few years and the adjustments made by the 
schools to meet the new demands are not, 
in the opinion of many persons, beneficial 
to training new artists. Heywood Broun re- 
cently demanded that all art schools be abol- 
ished. ; 

Announcing the opening of a limited class 
for students at his studio, Walter Pach stated 
recently to THe Art DicEst some strong 
opinions upon this subject. There are few 
matters upon which universal agreement is 
reached, reasons Pach, but one of them is 
the superiority of the old masters to the 
moderns, as sheer artists. The biggest ap- 
parent difference between old masters and 
the moderns, he continues, is the method by 
which the two received their art instruction. 


The old master system, which Pach has - 


carefully studied during his long residence 
in Europe and which he lectured upon at 
the Art Students League and later used in 
the founding of Columbia University’s School 
of Painting and Sculpture, is based primari- 
ly upon the real relationship of the master 
to his pupil, the transmission of knowledge 
from the older experienced artist to the young- 
er novice. 

Pach believes that there are many fairly 
definite principles of form which every young 
artist must master and which though he may 
learn to do them by rote by the process of 
turning him loose in drawing antique casts, 
he can never understand them without the 
actual demonstration of an experienced artist 
and the demonstration by photographs and 
actual works of art of how the old masters 
themselves solved these problems. A return 
to this system, rather than forsaking the 
gains made in the study of modern pedagogy, 
is, according to Pach, the real application of 
those gains. The old “bottega” system he 
holds, was closer to the best meaning of 
modern education than the system used in 
most of the larger art schools of America. 





Winter's Ceramic Murals 


H. Edward Winter, who has contributed 
several significant technical advances in the 
art of ceramics, provided a one man show 
recently at the Old White Art Gallery at 
White Sulphur Springs, West Virginia. The 
artist has been serving on the faculty of the 
Old White Art School during the past Sum- 
mer months. 

One of the unique sets included in the ex- 
hibition was a group of 25 large murals done 
in the ceramic medium. In these panels the 
artist used the technique which he originated 
of enameling on copper, using powdered glass 
of intense and varied color. Other pieces 
in the show were large decorative placques, 
dinner services, trays, vases, and other utili- 
tarian pieces. 

Though still in his twenties, Winter has 
won many ceramic awards here and abroad. 
He is at present chief designer for the Ferro 
Enamel Corporation, in Cleveland, and is 
working upon a mural for the U. S. Govern- 
ment building at the New York World’s Fair. 


MASTER 






We manufacture the highest quality cotton and linen artists’ 
canvas. Ask for it at your favorite art supply store. Write for samples. 


MASTER STUDIOS, 256 West 28th Street, New York City 


+ r . > 
Beyond ‘Eye-Tickling 
A DEFENSE of commercial art plus a com- 
pliment to one of England’s great oil com- 
panies for engaging some of the empire’s fin- 
est artists to “put over” its message to the 
public, provided a lively column for Eric 
Newton, critic of the London Times. Poster 
art, says this writer in his review of “Pic- 
tures in Advertising” at Shell Mex House in 
London, “has this in common with the relig- 
ious art of the past, that it is unashamedly 
propagandistic.” 

“It is not my concern,” writes Mr. Newton, 
“to praise the far-sighted policy which has 
induced a big business house to engage some 
of our most enterprising and lively young art- 
ists in what is called (usually with a scornful 
emphasis that I cannot understand) ‘Com- 
mercial’ art. Any art—religious, domestic, or 
commercial—that links art a little closer to 
life and gives it a function beyond that of 
mere eye-tickling, is to be welcomed; and wel- 
comed not least of all by the artist himself. 

“The artist is not left in his studio vaguely 
waiting for inspiration and trying. to extract 
it from the contemplation of cubes, cones ard 
cylinders. There is no doubt that half the 
vigour of this exhibition comes from the art- 
ist’s knowledge that he is at last doing a use- 
ful job. And however ‘modern’ his approach 
to the job may be, the public at once begins 
to understand the approach because it under- 
stands the job. 

“Modern advertising has learned much: of 
its language from modern painters—from men 
like Braque and Matisse—and just because it 
uses that language freely and intelligibly it 
can, in return, provide the public with a use- 
ful introduction to much that is difficult in 
modern painting. Fundamentally the only dif- 
ference between ‘commercial’ and ‘fine’ art is 
that the latter is trying to sell itself while 
the former is-trying to sell beer or petrol or 
whatever it may be.” 





The Latest from Paris 


One of the early season openings among 
the New York galleries will be the show, 
“The School of Paris,” at the Perls Gallery 
from Sept. 12 to Oct. 22. Mr. Klaus G. Perls, 
co-director of the gallery with his brother, 
spent the summer in Paris assembling ex- 
amples of the latest works. 

Among the paintings included in the show 
are two by Chaim Soutine, one of which is 
dated 1938, four works by Picasso from an 
earlier period, several of the latest works by 
Maurice Utrillo, painted after the recent 
death of his mother, Suzanne Valladon, and 
paintings by Derain, Rouault, Dufy, Lauren- 
cin, Adrion, and others. Pursuant to the gal- 
lery’s founding policy, the canvases have been 
selected “for the young collector.” 





Lends a Hesselius 


Gustavius Hesselius’s famous Holy Family, 
reputed to be the first picture painted in 
America, has been loaned indefinitely by the 
Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts to 
the new Swedish Historical Museum in the 
same city. The painting, ordered for St. Bar- 
anabas Church in Maryland, never delivered, 
and lost for two centuries, was presented to 
the academy by John F. Lewis, Sr. 


CANVAS 


The Art Digest 
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Whe Wield of Aenean Art Education | 





Sarah Worthington King Peter: 
\ : C. Buuuirt 


It Was 94 Years Ago 


AcE is no obstacle to progress at the Phila- 
delphia School of-Design for Women, which 
in 1932 merged with the Moore Institute of 
Art, Science and Industry. The school, founded 
in 1844, two years before the Mexican War, 
has just gone through a thorough renovation, 
inside and out. Today the Moore Institute- 
School of Design is one of the largest and 
most modern equipped art schools in America. 

A new plaque is to be placed on the front 
of the school calling attention to the founding 
of the Moore Institute by Joseph Moore, Jr. 
(1849-1921), prominent financier and indus- 
trialist. Another plaque commemorating the 
founder’s intentions, consisting of a low re- 
lief in bronze of Mr. Moore by Samuel Mur- 
ray, will be placed in the entrance hall. The 
buildings themselves are historic in that they 
were originally the mansion and private art 
gallery of the great actor, Edwin Forrest. 

While constantly progressing and enlarging 
its curriculum to meet the demands of modern 
educational needs and teacher training, the 
school this Summer paused to honor Mrs. 
Sarah Worthington King Peter (1800-1877), 
founder of the Philadelphia School of De- 
sign for Women. A plaster copy of the original 
marble bust of Mrs. Peter by C. Bullitt now 
in the Cincinnati Museum has just been in- 
stalled in the main building. 

Special interest attaches to the original 





OF THE WORCESTER ART 





HIGHLY SPECIALIZED TUITION 


IN PAINTING 
PRIVATE SCHOOL 


200 WEST 57th ST. Circle 6-1795 
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founder by reason of the tercentenary cele- 
bration of the arrival of the Swedes on the 
Delaware River. It was a Swede, Frederika 
Bremer, who in 1850 and 1851 first called the 
attention of Sweden and the rest of Europe 
to the magnificent start made here by Mrs. 
Peter in training women “for the useful and 
the beautiful,” and urged adaptation of a 
similar system throughout her homeland so as 
to provide a chance for financial independence 
for those of her sex who desired to earn their 
own living. It was natural that the distin- 
guished Swedes who came to Philadelphia 
early this Summer should visit the school—to 
them “Frederika Bremer’s School”—to see 
the results of the project so enthusiastically 
described by their countrywoman. Among 
those who tendered high praise were Dr. Carl 
Bjorkbom, Librarian of the Royal Library 
in Stockholm; Dr. Gustav Munthe, director 
of the Arts and Crafts Museum at Gothenberg; 
and Dr. Hanna Rydh, president of the Fred- 
erika Bremer Association. 

The Moore Institute will open for its 94th 
year on Oct. 3 under the directorship of Dean 
Harriet Sartain. 





The Chemistry of Painting 


A series of lectures on the chemistry and 
physics of painting will again be given this 
season by F. W. Weber, technical director 
of the F. Weber Company. So far scheduled 
for Mr. Weber’s Fall itinerary are the Art Stu- 
dents’ League, the National Academy of De- 
sign and the Corcoran Art School. These 
lectures are of value to every student and 
artist who desires to know more intimately 
the chemical and physical properties of, the 
materials he employs because they are given 
by a man who has devoted many years to 
their study. i 

The following subjects will be discussed: 
the proper use of the pigments constituting 
the permanent palette; the use and abuse of 
painting oils, varnishes and vehicles; painting 
grounds and their influence on durability; 
the various painting techniques; proper care 
and regeneration of aged paintings. 





Stanlaws’ New Job 


Penrhyn Stanlaws, well known portrait 
painter and .cover designer, has joined the 
staff of the Commercial Illustration Studios, 
located in a penthouse atop the Flatiron Build- 
ing in New York. Stanlaws brings to his 
students a rich experience gained in his work 
as director and producer in Hollywood, and 
as cover designer for leading periodicals. The 
staff of the school is composed entirely of 
professional artists, among them Charles Hart 
Baumann, Paula Hutchinson, Harold Barnett. 





MUSEUM 


School of 





PROFESSIONAL ARTS 


400 MADISON AVE. - NEW YORK 
Practical professional courses in Advertising Design, Interior Dee- 
oration, Costume Design, Life Drawing, Painting, Book and Maga- 
zine Illustration, ete. Lectures and actual business contacts. 
Emphasis on real professional problems. Two- and three- 
year courses. FALL TERM—Begins September 6. Write 
for complete catalogue A-6, or telephone Plaza 5-3839. 














ART SCHOOLS | 


| 








CORCORAN SCHOOL of ART 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 





Tuition—Annual Entrance Fee $25.00. 
Day and Evening Classes in Drawing. 
Painting, Sculpture, Composition. 


For information send for Catalogue “A” 


MISS AGNES MAYO, Secretary 


i Artists Group 


Inexnensive, Informal 





Drawing ¢ Painting ¢ Sculpture 
(from the living model—with or without instruction) 


Illustration ¢ Fashion e¢ Advertising Art 
e Photography ¢ Children’s Classes 


ARTISTS GROUB 


134 East 44 St. VAnderbilt 3-4028 


(Opp. Grand Central Terminal—at Lexington Ave.) 


THE SAINT PAUL 
SCHOOL OF ART 


Cameron Booth, Director 
Fall Term Opens 
October 3rd 
343 SELBY AVENUE, ST. PAUL, MINN. {| 
Write Secretary for Information 





ABBOTT ART SCHOOL 


FALL TERM STARTS SEPTEMBER 15 
Basie Course for Beginners; Professional Classes for Advanced 
Students, Advertising with Sound Merchandising Ideas; Smart 
Fashion Illustration; Design for Textiles, Costumes, Interiors 
and Industry; Figure Drawing, Research, Oil and Water Color 
Painting. Training in this school, under expert coaching, meets 
new trade requirements. Many students secure work before 
completing course through our free placement service. 

Address Secretary for 1938-39 Catalog 
1143 Connecticut Ave.,N.W. Washington, D.C. 








american artists 
school 


fall term sept. 12 


wide range of day. 
evening and week-end 
classes in fine arts, 


poster design, photog- ba aradi 
raphy.planned courses. 131 w. 14 st., n. y. c. 
adults, children. ch 3-9621 





Art Courses 


Oil, Water Color, Sculpture, Sketching, Woedcut, Com- 
mercial Illustration, for Beginners and Advanced Students 


JOHN R. KOOPMAN, ROBERT 
BRACKMAN, ROBERT LAURENT, 
JOHN BINDRUM, LOUIS CHAP, HANS 
ALEXANDER MUELLER, LU KIMMEL 


Registration Now. Registrar, Room 34 
Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences 
Lafayette Ave., B’klyn. STer. 3-6700—— 











ARCHIPENKO ART SCHOOL 
Chicago °* From October 3, 1938 


Information Write WOODSTOCK, N.Y. 
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ART CLASSES 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


DRAWING « PAINTING 
COMMERCIAL ART 
“SCULPTURE ® 
WOOD ENGRAVING 


Morning e Afternoon e and e Evening 
University Extension Classes e East Hall 


Registration Begins September 23 


FASHION ACADEMY 


THE SCHOOL OF F OUS GRADUATES 


STYLING + COSTUME FASHION FORECASTING 
DESIGN - FASHION ART COLOR PSYCHOLOGY 
FASHION ILLUSTRATION 
FASHION REPORTING 







Je ROCKEFELLER PLAZA Sth AVE; W.Y. © Circle 7-1514-5 


COLUMBUS ART SCHOOL 


FOUNDED 1879 
Four year coursein PAINTING, SCULPTURE, 
POTTERY, COMMERCIAL DESIGN, INTERIOR 


DECORATION, FASHION ILLUSTRATION 
Illustrated Catalog on Request 
For information address: PHILIP R. ADAMS, Director 
COLUMBUS ART SCHOOL . COLUMBUS, OHIO 


HARTFORD ART 
IN THE SCHOOL 


AVERY MEMORIAL 

CARVING, MODELING, DRAWING, PAINTING AND 

APPLIED ARTS. MUSEUM & LIBRARY FACILITIES. 

Enrollment Limited . . . Catalogue Upon Request 
FREDERIC S. HYND, Director 

Me 25 Athenewm Square, North Hartford, Connecticut 








SCOTT CARBEE SCHOOL OF ART 


19th Year, September 19 
Professional Courses by Recognized Artists 


Heads of Departments: Bernard M. Keyes, A.W.A., 
Drawing. Painting, Anatomy. George E. Lambert, 
ir., Commercial Advertising. William F. Stecher, 
Rook and Magazine Illus ration. Seett C. Carbee, 
Senior Instructor Fine Arts And others 
Diplomas - Scholarships - Placements 
Catalog A-D on request. Limited enrollment. 
126 Massachusetts Ave. at Boylston St., BOSTON, MASS. 


EPSRAND CENTRAL 
SCHOOL OF ART 


DRAWING @ PAINTING q SCULPTURE 
ApYT AaT e FASHION « DESIGN 
ADV’T ART INTERIOR DECORATION 
CARTOONING. e COMPARATIVE ANATOMY 
Two-year certificate courses in Commercial Art, In- 
terior Decoration. Individual instruction. Day, eve. 
children’s classes. Register for Fall Term now. 


70°1 Grand Central Terminal, NW. Y. C. MU. 9-5464 





m —SUMMER— 


WILDE STUDIO of VOCATIONAL ART 
Beautifully situated in the Catskills where the usual time 
for regular vocational courses is shortened by 


required 

nalf. Special classes for individual needs and credits. 

Swimming and tennis on our 14 acres surrounding the 

cabins and 17th Century stone studio house. IJnfor- 

mation upon request. Restricied. 

42 E. 9th St., N. Y. C. GRamercy 3-5356 
After June 1st—Saugerties, New York 





THE KANSAS CITY 
ART INSTITUTE 


Thomas Hart Benton for Painting and Drawing. in- 


dustrial Design, (llestration, Interior Design, Fashion, 


Advertising Design, Sculptere. Fall Term October 3. 
- - Catalog on request - - 


4407 Warwick Bivd., Kansas City, Mo. 


For up-to-date information on art events 
sead Tue Art Dicest, 20 issues, per year $3. 
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Desist, Boswell! 


[Continued from page 20] 


cluded the radicals of their day: George Bel- 
lows, Andrew Dasburg, Henry Lee McFee, 
Eugene Speicher, Charles Rosen, Bolton Brown, 
Carl Eric Linden, Judson Smith and Henry 
Mattson. Their work is no longer considered 
radical. Their departures were rather those of 
style, than of subject. 


“But now we are in grave danger of being 
deluged with the 1938 ‘modernists,’ men whose 
chief aim seems to be in getting on a govern- 
ment payroll, and in seeing that vantage point 
as one best fitting them to organize for fur- 
ther and subsequent subsidies. 

“Am I mistaken, or is this something quite 
unrelated to art? Why are we supposed to be 
interested in any, statements from Mr. Green 
about the demands of art workers? Why must 
we be forever insulted by hearing of ‘Union- 
ized Art’—also Woodstock-branded, alas! As 
well coin the modern-phrases: unionized mu- 
sic, or unionized poetry! When, in the name 
of all art, did proletarianism have any part in 
a true artist’s curriculum, or creative life? 
As well give us ‘digest’ columns about his 
religion, his diet, his haberdashery, as about 
his eternal, over-touted politics! Desist, please! 

“The World’s Fair fracas reminds me of 
Thoreau’s simple statement: ‘Commerce taints 
everything it touches.’ Mr. Mortellito is ab- 
solutely right about the almighty Union being 
a menace to American artists, be they mural- 
ists, or whatnots. If the Union isn’t tainted, 
isn’t tainting our art news, I’m Gandhi! 

“Woodstock, instead of continuing the Cor- 
rigan-spirit in American art, has sadly retro- 
gressed today by sponsoring, through its ‘offi- 
cial paper,’ reprinted columnistic defenses of 
WPA art. The Federal Theatre is successful, 
they argue, why not Federal Art? (The answer 
is another story, though they may not know 
it.) Why not, indeed? I'm mortally certain 
that it will not be by giving every school child 
a paint-box, or by doing away with art schools, 
as Mr. Broun suggests! 

“American artists, fine fellows as they are, 
have been hoodwinked by the political propa- 
gandists, have been taken-in by the New Deal 
subsidists, have been baited by WPAism, and 
are even now realizing that though unionism 
may be opportunism, it is neither freedom, 
nor is it particularly productive in creative 
excellence. All the arguments in the world but 
combine to distract the creative worker. Very 
few men are duplicate enough to serve both 
Unionism and Art! Artists may soon realize 
what poets long have known: we teach too 
many men to read and write! 

“Faith? I have no faith in Unionism for 
artists, nor do I care much for the misnomer: 
call it communism, and then be done with it 
forever in your Art Dicest! For it really has 
no place in art news, or has it? Is this your 


Faith?” 


DROGKAMP 
STUDIO 


Entirely Individual Art Instruction 
Drawing and Painting in Private 
and Small tntimate Groups 
Congenial Studie Quarters 





@ 144 W. 72nd St.,N.Y.C. TRafalgar 7-4921 @ 


CARMEL ART INSTITUTE 


Figure & landscape painting 
in all mediums. 


Instruction by Armin Hansen, A.N.A., 
nationally known artists who make their homes on 
the Monterey Peninsula. 


and other 


P. O. Box A. L., 


Kit Whitman, 
Carmel, California 


Director 








CALIFORNIA COLLEGE 
OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 


(State Accredited) 


Wide range of stimulating courses in painting, 
design, applied arts. Professional training for 
the Fine and Commercial arts and Teacher 
Training. Bachelor's degree, excellent faculty, 
4-acre garden campus, moderate tuitions. 
Write F. H. Meyer, President, for Catalog. 


Broadway at College Avenue, Oakland, Calif. 


RICHMOND SCHOOL OF ART 


William and Mary College; Fine and see 
art, all branches, including advertising, 

tume design, teacher training, interior Sneame 
tion, crafts. College activities; Woman's dor- 
mitory; B.F.A. degree or two year professional 
course. Minimum charge, with board, $555. 
Catalog, Dr. H. H. Hibbs, Jr., Director, 
224 Shafer St. Richmond, Va. 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
FINE AND APPLIED ART (Parsons) 


William M. Odom, President 
FOR PROFESS‘ONAL TRAINING in Interior 
: Design 


ENROLL 
NOW Address Box A, 2239 Broadway, Mew York 
Room, board and 


WANTE instruction until 


success in landscape, portraiture or 
illustration is won in return for assist- 
ance as handy-man in the Art School 
and in outside repairs. Full details to 


Box 442, BOOTHBAY HARBOR, MAINE 





e WAYMAN ADAMS e 


Annual Portrait Class 
in the Adirondacks 


June to September 
| Address Secretary: Elizabethtown, N. Y. 


THE ART INSTITUTE of CHICAGO 
= FINE AND INDUSTRIAL ART = 


Drawing, Painting, Illustration, Sculpture, 
Industrial, Advertising, G Interior Design 


= COURSES FOR TEACHERS = 








Address Dept. AA. The Art Institute of Chicago, Chicago, III. 





School of Design for Women 
94th YEAR. Design, illustration, 
interior decoration, fashion arts, 


fine arts. Advertising, stage, de- 
sign, puppetry, jewelry, pottery. 


Teacher training: B.F.A. degree. 
ENSTITUTE tacier tinine: 50:4 cope 
dences. Oldest school of art ap- 


plied to industry. Catalog. 1326 
OF N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Cleveland 
School of Art 


Cleveland, Ohio 
Four-year Courses in the 
Fine and Applied Arts 


lUustrated Catalog A.on Request 








COLORADO SPRINGS 


FINE ARTS CENTER 
WINTER ART SCHOOL 
September 26th to May 27th 


Boardman Robinson, Director of Art School 
Instructors: Lawrence Barrett, Laurence Field 


Address: Stanley Lothrop, General Director 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 


The Art Digest 



















LL C—O We Se 











California School of Fine Arts 


ateinnained by the San Francisco 
Art Association 


FALL TERM 


Fine and applied arts; special courses for 
teachers. Catalogue on request. 


Lee F. Randolph, Director 
Accredited by the State 


Affiliated with the University of California 


Chestnut and Jones Streets, San Francisco 


MINNEAPOLIS SCHOOL OF 
Endowed School of the Minneapolis 
Institute of arts. Certificate 


courses in Painting, Sculpture, Advertising Art, 
Fashion Design, Illustration, Interior Decora- 
tion. Day and evening classes. Catalog free. 


200 East Twenty-fifth St., Minneapolis 


ST. LOUIS SCHOOL of FINE ARTS 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Drawing, Painting, Modeling, Costume De- 
sign and aliCrafts. History of Art. Anatomy 
and Composition. Advertising Design, 
Illustration, Design, Interior Decoration. 
Students may live on University campus 
and enjoy many university activities. 


First Semester Opens September 22, 1938 
Kenneth E. Hudson, B.F.A., Director, Rm. 20 


LAYTON 


Paintin: and Illustration; Sculpture; 


SCHOOL OF Advertising, Industrial, Interior and 


Costume Design; Teacher Training. 
Thorough professional courses at 


moderate cost. Stimulating  lec- 
tures, trips, and exhibitions. 19th 
year begins Sept. 19. Catalog. 
Charlotte R. Partridge, Director 
68 Layton Art Gallery, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 





SCHOOL OF THE BOSTON 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Life Painting — Drawing — Sculpture 
Composition — Anatomy 


General & Interior Design — , a 
Jewelry and Silversmithing 
Tuition 4 Travelling Scholarships 
Awarded Annually 
. Illustrated Catalog .. . 


KENmore 5866 


235 Fenway — 
WINTERSCHOOL 


THU R of MODERN ART 


Not a conventional Art School 


LIFE PAINTING — COMPOSITION 
th year 
Bulletin on request 1 


38 JOY ST BOSTON MASS 


SUMMER SCHOOL GLOUCESTER MASS 


RINGLING “er 


THE SCHOOL OF THE RINGLING MUSEUM 


Faculty of outstanding artists teaching all phases of 
art including commercial art and costume design. Out- 
door classes all winter. Animal study at Ringling 
Cireus winter quarters. Dormitories. Write for catalog. 


Sarasota, £ LORIDA 












Sarasota, 








School of the Society of Arts and Crafts 


JOHN CARROLL 


CATALOG ON REQUEST 
47 WATSON STREET, DETROIT 





Ist September, 1938 


By Bread Alone? 


[Continued from page 5] 
Artists Congress attacked the purchase as 
“archaic” and said that the museum “should 
not be a dumping ground for New York art 
dealers.” The St. Louis Post-Dispatch edi- 
torially deplored this and previous purchases 
in the field of ancient art and asked why the 
money was not applied to work by living 
Middle Western artists. The cat was definitely 
getting the worst of it. 

Amid the hysteria of protest from all sides 
came a statement from Louis LaBeaumme, 
president of the museum’s Board of Trustees, 
which is a model in dignified reasoning. “It 
is regrettable,” he told reporters, “that people 
should be on the point of starvation in St. 
Louis or anywhere else. I am sure everyone 
feels that way. And, I can sympathize with 
those who, without funds, think of how much 
food, shelter and other things $14,400 would 
buy. But that still doesn’t alter the fact the 
City Art Museum is supported by the tax- 
payers’ money and the money allocated to it 
must be spent for that particular purpose. 

“As much as we, the trustees, might want 
to donate our funds to charity, to purchasing 
vegetables or shelter for the needy, we have 
no choice but to use the money as the law re- 
quires. When the 1929 depression hit us we 
realized its potency and spent more than 
$30,000 a year for the past nine years in re- 
juvenating the museum. That provided em- 
ployment for many St. Louisians, people in 
all branches of the building trades. We felt 
we should hire labor when private business, 
in many instances, was discharging labor. 

“But people cannot live by bread alone. 
Our universities and schools are crowded with 
students acquiring a classical education, the 
hallmark of civilization. Few of them can 
journey to Africa or Europe or Asia and 
study works of art at first hand. But all can 
come to the City Art Museum and see our 
collection and thus see at first hand what 
their teachers mean. Our collection ranks 
fourth in the nation. Education. must not 
halt just because business happens to mark 
time... 

“The bulk of our paintings belong to the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries. More than 
150 of them are the works of American artists 
acquired while their authors were still alive. 
We have more than our share of contemporary 
art, but we cannot specialize, we must in- 
clude all of the fine arts if we are to function 
as the city intended us.” 

The cat, whose feline personality has been 
all but lost in the art war, was termed by 
the museum “an artistic and mechanical tri- 
umph.” It is dated about 500 B. C., and the 
casting was done by the lost wax method. 
The modelling is “magnificent” according 
to the official announcement, and the figure 
“takes rank with the great animal sculptures 
of all time.” It was acquired from the Brum- 
mer Galleries, New York. 


HENRY LEE McFEE 


CLASSES IN PAINTING IN 
SAN ANTONIO 


November 1938 - May 1939 
For Information, Address Secretary 


BOX 941 © SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 





ETTING ART SCHOOL 


DRAWING AND PAINTING 
OCTOBER TO JUNE 


Por Information Write 


10 South 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
OF THE TAH, 


®@ Professional training in Painting, 
Sculpture, Illustration and Mural Dec- 
oration; also the Co-ordinated Course 
with the Unversity of Pennsylvania 
confers the degree ot Bachelor of 
Fine Arts. 
e Each year this Academy awards 
$25,000 in scholarships und prizes. 
Seventeen Cresson European Travel- 
ing Scholarships were awarded May, 
1938. The enrollment records of this 
the oldest fine arts school in America 
lists the best of past and contempo- 
rary American artists. 

humear School at Chester Springs 
provides training similar to that given 
in the Philadelphia Winter School. 
Distinguished faculty. Booklet. 


Joseph T. Fraser, Jr., Curator 
Broad and Cherry Streets, Phila., Pa. 





NEW YORK SCHOOL OF APPLIED 
DESIGN FOR WOMEN 


160-162 Lexington Ave., N.Y.C., 47th Year 


Textile Designing, Interior Architecture 
Fashion Illustration, Life Class, 
Decorative Design, Poster 


Positions and orders filled. 





CHICAGO ACADEMY 
OF FINE ARTS 
Founded 1902. Commercial 
Art, Dress Design, Interior 
Decorating, Industrial Ar*, 

Fashion Illustration, Cartoon 

ing, Illustraticn, Drawing and 
Painting, stage Arts. Suiie, A-9 
18 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 








OTIS ART. INSTITUTE 


A SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS MAINTAINED BY 
THE COUNTY OF LOS ANGELES AS A DEPARTMENT OF 
THE LOS ANGELES MUSEUM 
2401 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 
Thirty-eight classes beginning and advanced. 
Work outdoors or indoors 12 months in the 
year. Date of entrance and period of study 
optional. A genuine Art Spirit pervades this 
art school. Illustrated catalog upon request. 


YLAND 
NSTITUTE 


- BALTIMORE - 1938 















Courses in Fine Arts, iene Training, Crafts, 
Advertising and Costume Design, Interior Deco. 
ration, Stage Craft, ete. Catalogs on request. 





Art Academy of Cincinnati 


Founded 1869 
Professional training in fine and 
applied arts. Day and night 
classes. Moderate tuition fees. 
Winter Term: September 19, 
1938, to May 27, 1939. For 
information address: 
WALTER H. SIPLE, Director 
ArtAcademy Cincinnati, Ohio 





COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 
Four-year courses in PainTInG, INTERIOR Dec- 
ORATION, DesiGN, ARCHITECTURE, ILLUSTRATION 
anp CoMMERCIAL Art, Pus. Scuroot Art. Lead- 
ing to the degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts. 
Hazotp L. Butier, Dean Syracuse, N. Y. 





JOHN HERRON ART INSTITUT 
SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


iNOrANAPOLIS + INDIANA 















PAINTING - SCULPTURE 
COMMERCIAL - + AAT 
Allastrated catalo 


on teguest 





Copyright No. 831, C. P. Jennewein 
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CAL & Ba A SR “Sept. 710 30: Paintings by Job 


of Current 
E X 








ANDOVER, MASS. 

Addison Gallery Sept.: Paintings. 
Drawing and Prints from the Per- 
manent Collection. 

BALTIMORE, MD. 

Museum of Art Sept. 6-30: Labor 
in Art Exhibition, Prints, Paint- 
ings and Sculpture. 

Maryland Institute Sept.: Summer 
Exhibition of Students’ Work. 

Walters Art Gallery Sept.: French 
Academic Painters of the 19th 


Be se i eas 


West of the Mississippi. Sept. 15 
to 30: Graland School Exhibition. 
HONOLULU, 
Nickerson Galleries Sept.: Hawaiian 
Prints and Paintings. 
HOUSTON, TEX. 
Museum of Fine Arts Sept.: Perma- Se ; . : 
Y : - Sept. 20 to Oct. 11: 
nent Collection of Museum. graphs by Photographic Division, 
Federal Art Project, N. Y. C. 
Ferargil Galleries (63 E. 57) Sept.: 
Oils by Contemporary 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 

Foundation of Western Art Sept.: 
San Francisco Regional Painters. 
Los Angeles Museum 7o Sept. 10: 


National Ass'n of Women Painters 


and Sculptors. 


Goodman. 


Art Students League (215 W. 57) 
Sept. 13 to Oct. 8: 


Work. 


Babcock Galleries (38 E. 57) Sept.: 
Oils and Watercolors by American 


Artists. 


can Contemporaries. 


HAWAII Artists. 


Instructors 


Contemporary Arts (38 W. 57 
Sept. 19 to 30: “NOCTURNES” by 
the Sponsored Group and Guest eee 


Decorators Club Gallery (745 Fifth) 
Sept.: Handicraft Show. 
Federal Art Gallery (225 
200 Photo- 


Americans. 





Schultheis Gallery (15 Maiden 
Lane) Sept.: Paintings and Prints. 
Studio Guild (730 Fifth) Sept. 6- 
17: Annual Fall Members’ Show. 
Vendome Gallery (339 W. 57) 
Sept. 6 to 30: Watercolors and 

Drawings by J. A. Buzzelli. 
Walker Galleries (108 E. 57) Sept.: 
Watercolors by Milford Zornes. 
Weyhe Gallery (794 Lexington) 
Sept.: Selected Prints and Draw- 


Boyer Galleries (69 E. 57) Sept.: ings. 
Paintings and Sculpture by Ameri- 


Yakanaka & Co. (680 Fifth) Sept.: 
Porcelain Exhibit. 

Howard Young Gallery (1 E. 57) 
Sept.: Old Masters. 


NOTRE DAME, IND. 

University of Notre Dame Sept.: 
Bendix Tapestries. 

OAKLAND, CAL. 

Oakland Art Gallery Sept.: Paint- 
ings by Maurice Logan. Sculpture 
by Raymond Puccinelii. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Art Alliance Sept.: Circulating Pic- 


W. 57) 


Century. Watercol by Kay Nielsen. T Kraushaar Art Galleries (730 Fifth) ture Club. 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA. Sept. 20: Lithographs by Clara Sept.: Contemporary Americans. PORTLAND, ME. < 
Public Library Art Gallery Sept.: Mairs. John Levy Galleries (1 E. 57 Sweat Art Museum To Sept. 18: 
Southern States Art League. Stendahl Art Galleries Sept.: Origi- Sept.: Barbizon School and 18th Etchings by Philip Kappel. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y 

Brooklyn Museum Sept.: Complete 
Gravhic Work of Paul Gauguin. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 

Albright Art Gallery Sept.: Paint- 
ings, Murals and Masks from Chil- 
dren’s Summer Classes. 

CANTON, 0. 

Art Institute Sept. 4-30: Paintings 
by Canton Women Artists. 
CHAPEL HILL. N. C. 

Person Hall Gallery Sept. 15 to Oct. 
4: 100 Print Salon of Photo- 
graphic Society of America. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

Art Institute Sept.: Work by the 
Federal Art Project of Illinois. 
Chicago Galleries Ass'n Sept. 1 to 
23: Mrs. Frank C. Logan’s Sanity 
in Art Group Exhibition. 
Lakeside Press Galleries Sept.: In- 
ternational Poster Exhibit. 
Palette & Chisel Academy of Fine 
Arts Sept.: Oil Paintings from 
Norway by Karl Ouren. Sculpture 
by Trygve A. Rovelstad. 
CINCINNATI, O. 


Dwaryts.”’ 


Mitchell. 


nal Watercolors from Walt Dis- 
ney's “Snow White and the Seven 


MANCHESTER, N. H. 

Currier Gallery of Art Sept.: Per- 
manent Collection. 

MILWAUKEE, WISC. 

Art Institute Sept.: One-man Show ters. 
by Paul Clemens, Flemish Primi- 
tives and 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Minneapolis Institute of Arts Sept.: 
Paintings from Minneapolis Private 
Collections. 
Archaic Jades. 


Julien Levy Galleries 


by Walt Disney. 


Watercolors by Glen 


Guy Mayer Gallery 


Rotating Exhibition. 


Chinese Bronzes and Metropolitan Museum 


Artists. 


temporary Americans. 


Century English Paintings. 

(15 E. 57 
Sept. 15 to Oct. 4: Original Cellu- 
loid Paintings for “Snow White’ 


Lilienfeld Galleries (21 
Sept.: Old and Modern French Mas- 


(5th at 82) 
Sept.: Three Centuries of French 
MONTGOMERY. ALA. Domestic Silver. 
Museum of Fine Arts Sept.: Mont- 
gomery Camera Club Exhibition. 
NEWARK, N. J. 

Cooperative Gallery Sept.: American 
Artists from 1888 to 1938. 3 
Newark Museum Sept.: Permanent Sept.: Works by 30 
Collection. 

NEW LONDON, CONN. 

Lyman Allyn Museum Sept.: Draw- 
ings by Old and Modern Masters. 


Midtown Galleries (605 
Sept.: Watercolor Show. 
Milch Galleries (108 W. 57) Sept.: 
Paintings by Americans. 

Montross Galleries (785 Fifth) 


Morgan Gallery (37 W. 
Original Color Lithographs by Con- 


57) Sept.: 


PORTLAND, ORE. 

Art Museum TJo Sept. 11: Toulouse 
Lautrec Prints. Sept. 18 to Oct. 
18: Paintings by Max Beckmann. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

E. 57 Providence Art Club Sept.: Summer 
Exhibition of Members Work. 
RICHMOND, IND. 


Macbeth Galleries (11 E. 57) Sept.: Art Association Sept.: Permanent 
Contemporary Americans. 

(41 E. 57) 
Sept.: Contemporary Prints. 
Mercury Galleries (4 E. 8) Sept.: 


Collection. 

SACRAMENTO, CAL. 

California State Library Sept.-: 
Prints by Benjamin C. Brown and 
Howell C. Brown. 

ST. PAUL, MINN. 

St. Paul School of Art Sept.: Mod- 
ern Primitives of Paris. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

Palace of Legion of Honor Sept.: 
Paintings by Leon Kroll and 
Rinaldo Cuneon. Sculpture by 
Brents Carlton. 

Paul Elder & Co. Sept.: Watercol- 
ors by Augusta Rathbone. 
Museum of Art 7o Sept. 25: Cali- 
fornia Ceramics. To Sept. 18: An- 
nual Exhibition of Drawings and 


Madison) 


American 


Cincinnati Art Museum Sept.: Per- Americana. National Arts Club (119 E. 19) Prints. 
manent Collection. NEW ORLEANS. LA. Sept.: Works from Permanent Col- SAN MARINO, CAL. 

CLEVELAND, 0. Delgado Museum of Art Sept.: Loan lection. Huntington Art Gallery Sept.: 

Museum of Art Sept.: Colonial and Exhibition of Work by New Or- Arthur U. Newton (11 E. 57) “Mexico in the 16th Century.” 
Early XIX Century Paintings Cele- leans Artists before 1898. Sept.: “Small Masterpieces.” SEATTLE, WASH. : : 
brating the 150th Anniversary of NEWPORT, R. I. Park Art Gallery (48 E. 50) Sept.: Art Museum Sept.: Venetian Paint- 
Northwest Territory. Art Ass’n of Newport 7o Sept. 10: Prints and Paintings. ings. 

COLUMBUS. O. Paintings, Old and Modern. Perls Gallery (38 E. 57) Sept. 12 SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

Gallery of Fine Arts Sept.: Perma- to Oct. 22: “The School of Paris.” Springfield Museum Sept. 6 to 25: 
nent Collection, Annual Exhibit of ow Frank Rehn Gallery (683 Fifth) Anna Hyatt Huntington, Sculpture. 
Students of the Columbus Art NEW YORE. N. Y. Sept.: Contemporary Americans. TOLEDO, O. 

School. A. W. A. Gallery (353 W. 57) Riverside Museum (310 Riverside) Toledo Museum Sept. § to 25: 6th 
DAYTON, 0. Sept.: Members Show, Oil and Sept.: Contemporary American International Exhibition of Lithog- 
Art Institute Sept.: Student Work Sculpture. Paintings and Sculpture. raphy and Wood Engraving. 

and Selections from Permanent American Artists School Gallery Salmagundi Club (47 Fifth) Sept.: WILMINGTON, DEL. 


Collection. 
DENVER, COLO. 
Art Museum Sept. 1-30: Artists 





Auction Resume 


THE COMBINED VALUE of art properties dis- 
persed during last season at the three New 
York art auction galleries was $3,954,593. 
This amount includes $2,020,974 from 70 sales 
at the American Art Association-Anderson 
Galleries; $1,251,917 from 46 sales at the 
Parke-Bernet Galleries; and $681,701 from 56 
sales at the Plaza Art Galleries, which handled 
many of the important etching and Currier 
& Ives collections. In 1936-37 American-Ander- 
son alone realized $2,970,997 from 70 sales. 

All of these figures include property other 
than fine art, such as rare books, autographs, 
and even stamps. The total for the Parke-Ber- 
net firm does not constitute a full October to 
June season, the galleries having been estab- 
lished in November as a result of a schism 
within the American Art Association-Ander- 
son Galleries. Their first sale was in January. 

The largest sale of the season was the dis- 
persal of Parts I and II of the famous Cort- 
landt F. Bishop Library, which brought more 
than a half million dollars, $535,220. The 
third and concluding part of the Bishop Li- 
brary will be sold at the American Art Asso- 
ciation-Anderson Galleries this Fall. The larg- 
est single sale of strictly art property was 
the Jay F. Carlisle collection at the Parke- 
Bernet Galleries with a total of $140,405; 
and at the Welsh sale at the same galleries 
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(131 W. 14) Sept. 12 to 24: 
Work of Summer School Students. 


Argent Galleries (42 W. 57) Sept.-: 


Summer Exhibition. 





a Corot landscape sold for $16,000 as the high- 
est single price for a painting. The largest art 
sale at American-Anderson was the dispersal 
of the V. Everit Macy collection for $114,497. 

A study of the annual summaries released 
by the three galleries revealed an unusual 
number of private art collections to be li- 
quidated, and one of the choicest of these, the 
Mortimer L. Schiff collection was lost to the 
New York market and shipped to London for 
sale at Christie’s. In New York, the contents 
of three famous residences went over the 
Parke-Bernet block. These were the residences 
of the late Ogden L. Mills, secretary of 
the Treasury under President Hoover, which 
brought $106,270; the paintings and art prop- 
erty collected by the late Percy A. Rockefel- 
ler, nephew of the late John D.; and the fur- 
nishings of the imposing James A. Burden 
home. 

At American-Anderson fine pieces of Amer- 
ican silver and furniture maintained their posi- 
tion among the most desirable items. In dif- 
ferent sales, $2,000 was paid for an early 
baptismal bowl by John Hastier, and $1,500 
for an early flat-top silver tankard by Peter 
van Dyck. An important sale at these gal- 
leries was that of the collection of early Amer- 
ican pewter formed by the late Albert C. 
Bowman, which stimulated a great deal of 
interest among pewter collectors. A surpris- 
ing feature of the season was the revival of 


Schaeffer Gallery (63 E. 57) Sept.: 
Paintings by Old Masters. 


Society of Fine Arts To Sept. 18: 
Hungarian Graphics and Permanent 
Collection. 





interest in autographs, which included a let- 
ter by Washington which sold at American- 
Anderson for $3,000, and an autograph of 
Thomas Lynch, Jr., which sold for $3,500. 

Fine prints also brought good prices, no- 
tably a Muirhead Bone Spanish Good Friday, 
which sold for $1,500, and a James McBey 
Camel Patrol also at $1,500. At the Scoville 
etching sale at Parke Bernet, Rembrandt’s 
Landscape with Three Trees brought $3,100; 
a Whistler Nocturne, $1,600; and a Benson 
drypoint of ducks, $700. Romney portraits sold 
around $6,500 and $5,000. Oriental art found 
a steady and appreciative market. Two Kir- 
man palace carpets in the Mills collection 
sold for $3,300 and $3,350. The jades in the 
Patterson and Welsh collections, both at 
Parke-Bernet, brought what the auction fol- 
lowers term “surprising prices.” 

Among the outstanding sales at the Plaza 
Art Galleries were the dispersals of the art 
properties of the late Frederic A. Juilliard, the 
estate of the late Mrs. Thomas Fortune Ryan 
and the Currier & Ives lithographs from the 
collection of Annie E. Blake. In the Blake sale 
Home for Thanksgiving brought $875, the 
highest price for any Currier & Ives during 
the season. These galleries also realized the 
highest price for any tapestry sold, $6,900 for 
an early 18th century Brussels panel, and the 
highest price for any Oriental carpet, $8,000 
for an important Persian silk palace carpet. 
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Romance of Prints 


A BOOK devoted to the stories and legends 
about fine prints rather than the cold facts 
of the cataloguers has been launched by the 
Kansas City Print Society and, if sufficient 
support is forthcoming, it is to be an annual 
publication. 


The volume, called the Romance of Fine 
Prints, is edited by Alfred Fowler and in 194 
pages of text with nearly 50 reproductions are 
articles by Campbell Dodgson, Paul Gardner, 
Asa Cheffetz, Dorothy Noyes Arms, Winslow 
Ames and Edwin De T. Bechtel. One of the 
illustrations is an impression from Sidney L. 
Smith’s portrait of T. J. Cobden-Sanderson 
and a tribute is accorded the latter in the 
colophon expressing an aspiration to live up 
to his ideals expressed in The Book Beautiful. 


The present volume is typographically dis- 
tinguished for its chastity in make-up, se- 
lection of paper, and composition, providing 
a strong contrast in black and white with 
the total effect, however, of an apparently 
studious avoidance of experimentation. 

The romance behind fine prints is an in- 
exhaustible subject and this first volume 
merely points, as it should, to some reward- 
ing approaches. For instance, Mrs. Arms’ arti- 
cle describes the journey she and her hus- 
band took through Sweden and she talks in- 
formally and wifely about many of the sub- 
jects which inspired John Taylor Arms’ prints. 
Accompanied by the reproductions, the prints 
take on an entirely new enrichment as one 
reads about “J.T.” arriving on the scene of 
one of his beloved architectural subjects. Mrs. 
Arms’ prose never falters in her own word 
picture of the scenes. More artists’ wives 
should write. 


One of the most interesting of the articles 
is a fictionalized biography of an episode in 
Goya’s life, the bull fights and his working on 
the aquatint plates that gave to the world its 
vivid picture of Spain’s great sport. The story, 
written by Paul Gardner, is a psychologically 
penetrating study of the great artist based 
obviously upon a considerable amount of fact. 

Winslow Ames contributes another study 
of the fascinating Pirenesi at the time he 
was doing the series called the Grotesques. 
“Pirenesi,” he writes, “traveled in an ambas- 
sador’s train; when he knew that his later 
private embassy to 18th century Rome was 
to become a public embassy from ancient 
Rome to the whole world, he made his fare- 
well to Venice. This farewell, which is also 
the greeting to Rome of a man intoxicated with 
monuments, is what we see in the Grotesques.” 

With these and other articles of equal in- 
terest, The Romance of Fine Prints makes its 
bow. That it barely scratches the surface of 
such a vast subject is reason enough to wish 
it many happy returns. It is priced at $10. 





Carnegie Hall Artists Elect 


At the annual meeting of the Artists of 
Carnegie Hall—comprised of residents of 
America’s most famous studio building—the 
following officers were elected: president, 
Frederick K. Detwiller; vice-president, Guy 
Wiggins; secretary, Maria J. Stream; treasur- 
er, Josephine M. Lewis. Serving on the board 
of directors are: Margaret Adams, Wilford 
Conrow, Eloise Egan, Taber Sears, Lucile 
Howard, and Jane Freeman. Miss Caroline 
Foster will serve as director of the gallery. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


We Were IN THE Ark, by Geoffrey Holme. 
New York: Studio Publications; 96 pp.; pro- 
fusely illustrated with drawings by the au- 
thor; $2.50. 

A children’s book about animals with much 
good humor and a thrust or two at homo 
sapiens for good measure. 

e 

FLowers ANnp Stitt Lire, an Anthology in 
Paint, by J. B. Charles. New York: Studio 
Publications; 112 pp.; fully illustrated and 
with 16 color plates; $2.50. 

Covers a broad swath of style, nationalities 
and schools. 

ae 

Pen anp Pencit Drawincs, Examples of 
Fine Technique, by Frances M. Beem. Peoria, 
Tll.: Manual Arts Press; $2. 

A tablet of drawings, mostly architectural, 
showing various techniques. 

e 

Roman Letrterinc, by L. C. Evetts. New 
York: Pitman Publishing Corp.; 87 pp.; fully 
illustrated; $3. 

A study of the original Trajan alphabet with 
a history of lettering illustrated in careful 
diagrams. 

e 

Tue Hispanic Society or America Hanp- 
Book. New York: Hisp. Soc. of America 
(156th St., West of B’way); 442 pp.; pro- 
fusely illustrated; $2.25. 

A thorough work by 10 scholars which 
amounts to a history of Spanish art. 

e 

TECHNIQUE OF THE SILK SCREEN PROCESS, 
by Anthony Velonis. New York: Federal Art 
Project; Free. 

The first in a series of mimeographed book- 
lets on “Technical Problems of the Artist” 
issued free upon request to the Federal Art 
Project, 235 East 42nd St., New York City. 





A Cooling Eye-Wash 

Probably no art had fallen to such low 
estate a generation ago than the ancient and 
honorable craft of bookmaking. The return 
to Parnassus has been slow and torturous and 
by no means complete (what could be worse, 
for example than those ugly indispensable 
Everyman editions), but year after year, the 
world’s books begin to look better. America 
has had no small part in the revival of typo- 
graphic and bibliographic graciousness, and 
one can find no better proof than lies in the 
scanning of the Annual of Bookmaking, 
($6.00), published by the Pynson Printers as 
a supplement to their quarterly Colophon. 

The annual, which is an innovation this 
year and covers the past decade in American 
printing, is a beautifully-fused adult-sized vol- 
ume of about two dozen printer’s signatures, 
showing specimen pages of their finer books 
and with articles written (in varying degrees 
of modesty) about each printer’s aims, aspira- 
tions, problems, and accomplishments. To the 
artist-illustrator the text and specimen pages 
will provide an instructive guide to good il- 
lustration. To the average layman, whose ret- 
inae are daily assaulted by a Niagara of 
splashed printers’ ink, the Annual of Book- 
making is a cool soothing eye-wash, and good 
reading at that. 





PHOTOGRAPHY 
ON CANVAS 


We reproduce on canvas, all stretched 
ready to paint, any photograph, draw- 
ing, tracing, film, negative or picture 
of any description. Circular on request. 
CLARK & FREED 
36 East 21st Street, N.Y. C. 





Hawthorne’s Advice 


THERE is something genuinely refreshing 
in the admonishment with which the editors 
of Hawthorne on Painting (a new Pitman 
book, $2), preface the collection of notes from 
former students of Charles W. Hawthorne. 
They write that the notes “are better read 
aloud.” 

The remarks, warnings, encouragements and 
criticisms which Charles Hawthorne gave to 
his students in Provincetown during the 31 
years of existence enjoyed by his famous, 
even great, Cape Cod School of Art, are 
pungently vocal observations by a great paint- 
er, not a writer. But taken as they have been 
collected by his widow for the present valu- 
able book, taken as epigrams, thunderings, 
pleadings, mild advice, and sound guidance, 
the notes form a preface to beauty in paint. 

“The whole thing hasn’t the surprise of 
truth” . . . “A good water color is a happy 
accident—if you qualify the statement by 
saying that the greater the artist the more 
often the accident happens” . . . “Consider 
the great singers, musicians. They always 
make you conscious of a reserve of power, 
something greater that they are capable of. 
Never fire your last shot” . . . “Funny thing 
about painting, you don’t know what makes 
it right but you know when it’s wrong”. . . 
“A mannerism in a man who is a master is 
charming, but in a student it is hellish”... 
“Painters don’t reason, they do.” 

All this was Charles Hawthorne and Prov- 
incetown in its heyday. There is no attempt to 
formal organization of the notes; they are 
presented as they were jotted down by the 
students and they remain as fresh today as 
then. 





Guests of Col. Ruppert 


Colonel Jacob Ruppert, known in sporting 
circles as genial “Uncle Jake,” owner of the 
New York Yankees, has become a patron of 
child art. When he read in the papers recently 
about the one-man exhibition of Alfred Cohen, 
8-year-old Federal Art Project pupil, he sent 
100 free tickets to the Yankee Stadium so 
that the youthful artists on the project could 
sketch their diamond heroes in action. The 
Yankees were playing the Senators—and won 
as usual. 





Steals a Reynolds 


Art thieves are again active in England. On 
August 10, a painting by Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
valued at $50,000, was cut from its frame at 
the Sussex home of Earl Winterton, former 
Under Secretary for Air. The loot is an an- 
cestral portrait of Edward, first Earl Winter- 
ton, and was lifted while only servants oc- 
cupied the house. Four months ago paintings 
worth $500,000 were stolen from the castle of 
Sir Edmund Davis but were subsequently 
recovered in London. 





Etching Annual Opens Nov. 30 


Dates for this year’s annual open exhibition 
of the Society of American Etchers have been 
set for November 30 through December 27. 
The show will be held at the National Arts 
Club, New York. Further information will 
appear in the next issue of THe Art Dicest. 





Allen Classes Extended 


Classes in landscape painting by Charles 
Curtis Allen at Jeffersonville, Vermont, have 
been extended until September 15. An eve- 
ning class in pencil drawing and composi- 
tion has been added to the regular schedule. 
and this will continue until Sept. 15. 
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ACCURACY 


never before equalled 
is presented by the new 

























OIL COLOR CARD 


This chart is something en- 
tirely new in its complete accu- 
racy. It is made of the actual 
pigments used in Permanent 
Pigments tube colors. 


The color is presented exactly 
as it appears coming from the 
tube. 





The Tint reduction with Zinc 
White of each color is shown at 
a definite accurately measured 
strength. This is of great im- 
portance to the artist in his 
choosing of colors for it shows 
him just what the color looks 
like in use, just which colors are 
most economical and best suited 
to his technic. 



















There is no comparison be- 
tween this chart made of the 


Actual 
Permanent 
Pigments 


and any others you have seen. 













Obtain one from your Dealer 
or write 


PERMANENT PIGMENTS 


2700 HIGHLAND AVE. NORWOOD STA. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 































Artists Material Dealers 








YOUR’ advertisement in THE ART 
DIGEST will be read by the majority of 
fine artists, students, art clubs and school 
directors. 

Government mural and sculture competi 
tions will appear in THE ART DIGEST. 
Write for complete listings of projects 
already completed 


tHE ART DIGEST 


116 EAST 59TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 





















































The World’s Finest Drawing Papers 


CANSON AQUARELLE—ror water coor 
CANSON INGRES—cHARCOAL PAPER 























MICHALLET—cHaRceaL PAPER 
CANSON MI-TEINTES—tinteo PAPERS 


j THE MORILLA CO., 36 cooren sa., u. ¥. ¢. 
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WOMEN’S ACTIVITIES & AMERICAN ART WEEK 


National Director, Florence Topping Green 
104 Franklin Avenue, Long Branch, N. J. 








AMERICAN ART AND THE WOMEN OF AMERICA 


The above painting is by one of Oregon’s 
finest artists, Rockwell W. Carey of Portland, 
and was purchased by Harold Dickson Marsh 
to be presented as the Florence E. Marsh 


The White House: Rockwe._t W. Carey 


Memorial Prize for 1938 American Art Week. 
In the photograph of Mr. Carey's work the 
beauty of color, so fresh and lovely, is en- 
tirely lost. 





New York State Plans for 
American Art Week 


This state, with its efficient Chairman, Mrs. 
R. H. Deniston, was the winner of the paint- 
ing by Tabor Sears, The Road to Egypt, in 
1936. Ever since the painting was awarded it 
has been circulating among the Women’s Clubs 
of the state. Now Mrs. Deniston proposes to 
give it to the Remington Memorial in Ogdens- 
burg as an acknowledgment of the excellent 
work done there. 


Three things have already been planned 
for American Art Week in 1938. First, the 
Anita Brown contest for the best illustrated 
poem, with a prize of $10.00. Second, the 
yearly exhibit of the Nassau Art League has 
changed its date to the first week in Novem- 
ber; they have offered to send out American 
Art Week pamphlets along with the notices 
of the exhibit. Third, Mrs. Noe is willing to 
co-operate in holding an art exhibit in con- 
nection with the convention of the City Fed- 
eration the last week in October. 





Notes from California 


The work of the state is divided between 
Mrs. Mabel St. Clair Matzka and Miss Julian 
Mesic. The other members of the Committee 
are: Mrs. Harry Wayne Blass, Mrs. Percy 
King, Miss Mabel Lowdon Moores, Mrs. R. 
R. Jackson, Mrs. Mae Baker. This state won 
the painting by Eustace Paul Ziegler, Esquimo 
Boys on the Banks of the Yukon, in 1937. 
For several months the painting hung in the 
League of Honor Museum in San Francisco; 


now it is in Oakland, and will come back 
to Sacramento for the State Fair. 

Two prizes are being offered for the best 
American Art Week reports. Mr. R. C. Cong- 
don, head of the Events and Ceremonies De- 
partment of the Golden Gate International Ex- 
position, has written offering his co-operation 
for Art Week observance in 1939 asking 
for an Art Week program at the Exposition. 


‘RUBENS 





TRADE MARK—REG U. 8. PAT. OFF. 


“The” Artists’ Brush Supreme 


(Prequentiy imitated, but never equalled) 





UNITED BRUSH MANUFACTORIES 
116 & 118 WOOSTER STREET, NEW YORK 
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ONAL CHAIRMAN : F. BALLARD 
152 West 57th Street, New York 
—, VICE-CHAIRMAN : ALBERT . 
Georgia Ave., Long Beach, N. Y. 
oie TREASURER : GORDON H. "aan 
137 East 66th Street, New York 
NATIONAL SECRETARIES : WILFORD 8. CONROW, 
(& GEORGE WA' LER PARKER, ASSOCIATE) 
154 West 57th Street, New York 


A national organization of American artists and art lovers, 
impersonally for contemporary American art and artists. 


Studio Guild to Direct 

The Studio Guild, 730 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City, which for the past three years 
has held an annual Art Display Week in New 
York in October, will this year have charge 
of displays in that city during American Art 
Week. The Art Display Week program, fea- 
turing the use of works of art in the windows 
of the better known stores, especially in the 
Fifth Avenue district, will become an integral 
part of American Art Week. Studio Guild is 
preparing an ambitious program for this year, 
with the support of many prominent New 
Yorkers, and expects to have several hundred 
exhibits on view during American Art Week. 
Artists interested may obtain complete infor- 
mation from the Studio Guild. 


European Chapter Activities 

At the Annual Business Meeting of the 
European Chapter, held at the Students’ and 

Artists’ Center, 261 Bd. Raspail, December 
15th, 1937, the following officers were elected 
for 1938: 

Honorary President: Edwin C. Wilson, Coun- 
selor of Embassy Park, Paris. 

President: Leslie Griffin Cauldwell. 

Ist Vice-President: W. S. Davenport, Sr. 

2nd Vice-President: Mrs. William E. Mc- 
Knight. 

Secretary: John Alexander McKesson. 

Assistant Secretary: Robert Swasey. 

Treasurer: Docteur Nelson McCleary. 

Advisory Board: -Gilbert White—H. A. Web- 
ster—Jules Pages. 

A motion was carried to have an Advisory 
Board consisting of the above members. A 
motion was also carried that a note of thanks 
and appreciation be sent to the retiring 
officers. 

The first dinner of the season was held 
Jan. 11 at Kugler’s Restaurant. Vernon Howe 
Bailey, known for his remarkable drawings 
in pencil, ink and water-color on both sides 
of the Atlantic, was the guest of honor. H. A. 
Webster, the retiring president, turned the 
chair over to the new president, Leslie Cauld- 
well, who introduced the speaker. There were 
35 guests attending. 

At the usual monthly dinner held Feb. 16 
at Kugler’s Restaurant, Mr. Many Benner, 
Membre du Jury des Artistes Francais and 
Director of the Musée Benner, was the guest 
of honor. Mr. Benner spoke of his work and 
the Musée and explained the proposed idea 
of organizing a group of foreigners to be 
called Des Amies des Artistes Francais, to be 
composed of all artists who had exhibited 
twice at least at the Salon des Artistes Fran- 
eais, whereby they would have the same ad- 
vantages as the French artists, except the 
privilege of voting. He also extended an in- 
vitation to the members to visit the Musée. 
Thirty-three were present at this meeting. At 
this dinner Mr. Cauldwell appointed Sidney 
Veit to take charge of the arrangements for 
the next exhibition. 


The first “Come Together Tea” was held 
at the Students’ and Artists’ Center on Fri- 
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Louisiana Bayou: AMos LEE ARMSTRONG 


The above is one of the prize paintings for 
American Art Week, Nov. 1 to 7. Mr. Arm- 
strong is a product of Louisiana soil where 
his ancestry has been since the earliest settlers 
of the Natchitoches area. He was a scholar- 
ship student of New York’s Art Students 
League after his earlier training in Southern 
schools. His paintings of native scenes won 
the highest honors in the Louisiana State 
Exhibition of 1928, held at the State Capital. 
He is State Membership Chairman of the 
Southern States Art League, president of the 
Shreveport Art Club and Louisiana State Di- 
rector of 1938 American Art Week. He has 
organized five art clubs in different sections 
to promote the arts of his state. Although he 
has sketched outdoors from Maine to Mexico, 
the Louisiana Bayous and lakes remain his 
favorite subjects. 





day, Feb. 25. Mrs. A. K. Womrath was 
hostess. Mrs. Bion Barnett and a Vienese 
composer, Mr. Yon Wagner, entertained with 
piano solos. 

The invitation of Mr. Benner was accepted 
for the 4th of March. It was a most enjoyable 
occasion as Mr. Benner himself showed us 
about the Musée, and afterward he and Mme. 
Benner entertained the party for tea in their 
apartment in the Musée building. 

At our next monthly dinner held at the 
usual place we had as our guest of honor 
Mr. Jacques Greber, architect, whose specialty 
is city planning. M. Greber did the Paris 
1937 Exhibition and is consulting Architect 
for the 1939 New York Exhibition, which 
he had just visited. 

At our next dinner, held April 11, we had 
as our guest of honor Mr. Edwin C. Wilson, 
Chargé d’Affaires of the American Embassy, 
who also kindly consented to open our coming 
exhibition. 

The exhibition was held April 20 to May 3. 
Mr. Cauldwell ‘had appointed Sidney Veit 
to take charge of arrangements. Accordingly, 

[Please turn to page 34] 
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“Blockx” | 


ARTISTS’ OIL COLORS IN 
TUBES 
ARTISTS’ WATER COLORS 
IN TUBES 
POWDER COLORS IN 
BOTTLES 


Finest in the World 
Standard of the Colourmen. 


Artists’ 
Canvas 


We manufacture Linen and 
Cotton Artists’ Canvas. Also 
Canvas Panels. ; 
Canvas for Murals up tol—> 
20’ wide carried in stock. |= 
Write for Catalogue and 
Canvas Sample Books. 


ERNST H. FRIEDRICHS, Inc. 


129-131 WEST 31st STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
U. 8. A. DISTRIBUTORS 


USE 


Rembranit 


CULGUES 


TALENS & SON 
APELDOORN HOLLAND 
US.DISTRIBUTING OFFICE -N EWARK.N. J. 


Headquarters 
GENUINE DrY PIGMENTS FOR 
ARTISTS COLORS 

CORALT RLTES 
COBALT GREENS 
CORALT VIOLETS 
CERU’ EAN BLUES 
GENTINE AREOLINE 


EMERALD GREENS SIENNAS 
EMERAUDE GREENS OXIDES ETC. 


— Founded 1854 — 


FEZANDIE &% SPERRLE, INC. 
205 Fulton Street New York City 


CADMITM YELLOWS 
CADMIUM REDS 
ULTRAMARINES 
VERMI!.10NS 

UMRERS 


NEWCOMB-MACKLIN CO. 


PICTURE FRAME MAKERS 
45 WEST 27th STREET 
NEW YORK 


Catalogues Mailed Upon Request 
Mail Orders Receive Careful Attention ‘ 


PACTORY & GALLERIES 


400-408 NO. STATE STREET 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


WESTERN SALESROOM 


1020 SO. BRAND BOULEVARD 
GLENDALE, CAL. 





TRENT ENGRAVING CO. 


[Cut makers to Tue Art Diczst] 
Specialists in 
FINE HALF TONES 


for Artists, Art Dealers and Publishers 
Your inquiry solicited 
229 S. WARREN ST., TRENTON, N. J. 





‘Where to show 


offering suggestions to artists who wish to 
exhibit in regional, state or national shows. 
Societies, museums and individuals are asked to 
co-operate in keeping this column up to date. 


Chicago, Ill. 

PIFTH INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF ETCH- 
ING AND ENGRAVING, Nov. 4-Jan. 9, at the 
Art Institute of Chicago. Open to all artists of 
all countries. All metal plate media eligible. 
No fee. Cash purchase prize of $75. Jury of 
selection. Last day for return of entry blanks 
Sept. 24; for arrival of exhibits Oct. 1. For 
prospectus and full information address: The 
Art Institute of Chicago, Chicago, Tl. 

SECOND ANNUAL CIRCUIT EXHIBITION OF 
THE CHICAGO SOCIETY OF ETCHERS. Open 
only to active members of the society. Media: 
all metal plate processes. No fee. No jury. 
No awards. Last date for arrival of exhibits 
Oct. 15. For information address: James Swann, 
Sec.-Treas., Chicago Society of Etchers, 238 
East Erie St., Chicago, Ill. 

CHICAGO SOCIETY OF ETCHERS $500 COMPE- 
FITION, Oct. 1-30, at the Roullier Art Galler- 
ies, Chicago. Open only to active members of 
the society. Media: all metal plate processes. 
No fee. No jury. $500 cash prize, for gift 
publication to associate members. For informa- 
tion address: James Swann, Sec.-Treas., 238 
East Erie St., Chicago, Ill. 

HOOSIER SALON, Jan. 28-Feb. 11, at Marshall 
Field & Co. Open to artists associated with 
Indiana. Media: oil, watercolor, tempera, prints, 
sculpture. Fee $5 (sculpture $3). Jury. Many 
eash prizes. Last date for return of entry cards 
January 20; for arrival of exhibits January 20. 
For information address: Mrs. B. King, 
Exec. Chairman, 211 West Wacker Drive, Room 
814, Chicago, Ill. 

59th ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF AMERICAN 
PAINTINGS AND SCULPTURE, Oct. 20-Dec, 4, 
at the Art Institute of Chicago. Open to all 


artists. Media: oil and sculpture. No fee. 
Juries of selection. Prizes: Logan medal 
($500): Harris medal ($500); Harris medal 
($300): Kohnstamm prize ($250); Cahn prize 
($100); French medal. Last day for return 
of entry cards Sept. 14; last day for re- 


ceiving exhibits Sept. 14 (in New York) and 
Sept. 20 (Chicago). For further information 
address: Art Institute of Chicago, Chicago, Il. 


Hartford, Conn. 


WADSWORTH ATHENEUM’S CONNECTICUT? 
ARTISTS EXHIBITION, Nov. 14-Dec. 3, at the 
Wadsworth Atheneum, Hartford, Conn. Open 
to all Connecticut artists. Fee $2. Jury of se- 
lection. Media: water color and gouache. Last 
date for arrival of exhibits Nov. 1. For infor- 
mation address: Alexander Crane, c/o Wads- 
worth Atheneum, Box 1409, Hartford, Conn. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


INDIANA ARTISTS CLUB ANNUAL EXHIBI- 
TION, Nov. 19-Dec. 3, at L. S. Ayers & Co., 
Indianapolis. Open to present and former resi- 
dents of Indiana. All media except sculpture in 
the round. Fee $5. No jury. Closing date for 
return of entry cards Nov. 5; for arrival of 
exhibits Nov. 15. For information address: 
Miss Flora Lauter, Sec., 1715 N. Pennsylvania 
St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Oakland, Calif. 


ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF WATER COLORS, 
PASTELS, DRAWINGS AND PRINTS, Oct. 2- 
Oct. 30, at the Oakland, Calif.. Art Gallery. 
Open to all. No fee. Three jury system. Last 


date for arrival of exhibits Sept. 24. For in- 
formation and prospectus address: Oakland Art 
Gallery, Municipal Auditorium, Oakland, Calif. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


36TH ANNUAL PHILADELPHIA WATERCOLOR 
EXHIBITION, Oct. 23-Nov. 27, at the Penn- 
sylvania Academy for the Fine Arts. Open to 
all artists. Media: water color, pastel, black 
and white, pencil, crayon and pen drawing. 
No fee. Jury of selection. Several prizes. Last 
date for return of entry card Oct. 3; for ar- 
rival of exhibits Sept. 28. For information 
address: John Andrew Myers, Secretary, The 
Pennsylvania Academy for the Fine Arts, Broad 
and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


87th ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE PENNSYL- 
VANIA SOCIETY OF .MINIATURE PAINTERS, 
Oct. 23-Nov. 27, at the Pennsylvania Academy 
of the Fine Arts. Open to all artists. Media: 
miniatures. No fee. Jury of selection. Awards 
and cash prizes. Last date for return of en- 
try cards Sept. 24; for arrival of exhibits 
Oct. 8. For entry cards address: Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts, Broad and Cherry 
Streets, Philadelphia, Penna. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


SEVENTH ANNUAL NATIONAL CERAMIC EX- 
HIBITION (THE ROBINEAU MEMORIAL), 
Oct. 27-Nov. 21, at the Syracuse Museum of 
Fine Arts. Open to American and Canadian 
artists. No fee. Prizes. Jury of selection. Last 
day for arrival of exhibits, Oct. 15. Prospectus 
will be ready early this month. For informa- 
tion address: Miss Anna May Olmstead, Di- 
ee Museum of Fine Arts, Syra- 
euse, N.Y, 





Autumn in Mystic 


One of the largest and most varied offerings 
ever assembled at its annual Autumn show 
is current until Sept. 25 at the attractive 
new galleries of the Lyme Art Association, 
Old Lyme, Connecticut. The catalogue lists 
252 works in 15 media. 

Landscapes, marines, figure and portrait 
pieces, genre and other types of paintings 
are hung with a large group of prints, water- 
colors, and pastels and the galleries have 
several pieces of sculpture distributed about. 
Frank V. DuMond is represented by a Sal- 
mon Pool, and other works that appeal to 
the fisherman are Ogden Pleissner’s Rocky 
Run and Bertram G. Bruestle’s shadowy, in- 
viting, Brook. Old Lyme’s famed church is 
the subject of Winfield Scott Clime’s paint- 
ing, Washington Square is pictured (his fav- 
orite subject) by Guy Wiggins, while Mar- 
garet Cooper gives several old New England 
homesteads their painter’s due. Charles Vezin 
is poetic in his Down Town; Charles Ebert 
is forthright in his Berry Picker; and Louis 
Paul Dessar is idyllic in his Summer. 

Among the sculpture pieces are Bessie Potter 
Vonnoh’s replica of her Metropolitan Mu- 
seum work, Young Mother, and several pieces 
in Belgium marble by the newly elected mem- 
ber, Heinz Warneke. 





Sans Corner Stone 

Work has progressed on the new building 
for the Museum of Modern Art, 11 West 53rd 
St., to the point where the main steel and con- 
crete parts are completed. The museum will 
be entirely finished in time for the New York 
World’s Fair. The structure, hailed as “the 
building without a cornerstone,” is entirely 
modern in construction and the main elements 
used in its building are steel, concrete and 
glass. 

A new construction technique, common in 
Europe but used in only one other building 
in New York, the Williamburg housing pro- 
ject, is incorporated into the new museum. 
This is the use of a concrete slab for laying 
the five floors. Using these slabs, the archi- 
tect was able to eliminate the heavy steel 
horizontal supporting beams in most struc- 
tures. The slab itself is ferro-concrete. 





ORP 


PERMANENT 


ARTISTS’ 
OILCOLORS 


MADE BY THE MANUFACTURERS OF THE REMBRANDT COLORS 


TALENS & SON Newark,N. J. 
Laboratories : Apeldoorn Holland 
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Studiotubes, 25¢ 35¢ 50¢ 
Y2x3 inch tubes, tof 15¢ 


League Department 


[Continued from page 33] 


Mr. Veit called a meeting of his Exhibition 
Committee, consisting of Mrs. Lora Gihon, 
Jules Pages, Herman Webster, Wilmer Hoft- 
man, and A. Kay Womrath ~ ‘ith President 
Cauldwell and Secretary John McKesson as 
ex-officio members, to consider ways and means 
for the exhibition of the League group. 

At following meetings the questions of 
place, time, hanging, eligibility and publicity 
were settled and a general letter was sent 
out March 16, giving all details for the ex- 
hibition. The response to this letter was most 
gratifying. As a result we had one of our 
best, if not the best, exhibition. There were 
70 works of art by 36-American artists in the 
Gallerie Ecalle, 3 Rue du Faubourg St. 
Honoré. 

At our monthly dinner held at the usual 
place May 6, we were especially fortunate in 
having as our guest of honor Sir Kenneth 
Clark K.C.B., director of the National Gal- 
lery, London, who also installed the remark- 
able English Exhibition at the Louvre. The 
dinner proved to be our largest, some 65 in 
attendance. 

On May 25, about fifty members and friends 
accepted the invitation of the great Swiss 
sculptor, Mr. Ed. M. Sandoz, 2 Villa d’Alesia. 
His short talk on the new theory of lighting 
together with demonstrations of the theory, 
was most instructive. His huge studio, filled 
with his works in bronze and stone, was an 
added treat, especially to those who had not 
had the pleasure of ‘seeing it before. 

On June 23, as a substitute for the June 
Dinner a “Luncheon Rally” was held at I’Isle 
Adam, at the Hotel Royal Conti. After lunch- 
eon the party visited the Chateau de Ségur 
at Méry near by. It proved to be a very enjoy- 
able affair. On the return to Paris, Mr. Cauld- 
well invited the party to tea at his country 
home, adding a very happy touch to the day’s 
outing. 

This resumé I trust will give our fellow 
League members in the United States an 
idea of our doings on this side of the Atlantic. 


With every good wish, 
—Joun A. McKesson, Secretary 


CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


The rate for Classified Advertising is 10c 
per word, per insertion; minimum charge 
$1.50. Terms: cash with order. Each word, ini- 
tial and whole number is counted as one word. 





$15.00 WEEK—PAINTER’S SPECIAL FALL 

RATE—Everything for Landscape Artists. 
Mountains, Lakes, Forests of Color, Old Farms. 
Bring your friends. Good Meals, Good Beds. ‘‘Tall 
Timbers Farm,”’ Winnesquam, N. H. Mail R. i— 
Laconia N. H. Phone 4313—11 K. 


PICTURE FRAMES in raw wood. Ask for free 

new catalegue, including instruction pamphlet 
for doing your own finishing, with special low 
price list for materials used. Braxton Art Company, 
353 E. 58, New York. 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. Orders filled prompt- 
ly anywhere. Joseph Mayer Company, 5 Union 
Square, New York City. 


“RUBENS” ARTISTS’ BRUSHES :—Supreme 
in quality. Universally used by renowned art- 
ists. Sold by all dealers. (See adv. page 32). 


DIAMOND ETCHING PENCILS. Six Dol- 
lars. Diamond Pointed Tool Co., 123 Liberty 
Street. New York City. 





ART STUDIES: Old and Modern Masters; in- 

expensive; beautifully printed landscapes, por- 
traits, and still lifes. Catalogue free. Fredrix. 
140 Sullivan Street. New York. 


ARTISTS’ CANVAS—Cotton and linen, at cut 

rate prices. Samples and prices furnished upon 
request. New York Central Supply Co., 62 Third 
Ave...New York City. 
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FOR EVERYONE 


THE OUTSTANDING 


The Hand of the Painter 


From an Acteal Photograph 
of the Hands of 


QudreS Wile 


NDREW WINTER, N.A. (elect) 
whose imposing record of Gold 
Medals and money awards has brought 
him acceptance by art collectors as one 


of America's foremost marine painters. 
Among recent museum acquisitions are 
his "News from Mainland," Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts, Philadelphia; 
"Self-Portrait," National Academy of 
Design, New York, “Becalmed," Marine 
Museum, Newport News, Va., etc. 


Also an ardent watercolorist, Mr. Win- 
ter realizes how much Schmincke (Hora- 
dam) Artists’ Water Colors add to the 
success of his aquarelles. In connection 
with his use of artists’ material, he says, 
"The uniform consistency and care 
which the firm of M. Grumbacher exer- 
cises in marking the degree of perma- 
nency of all their colors, enable me to 
select a simple and intermixable palette. 
Schmincke Horadam Artists’ Quality 
Water Colors play an important part in 
attaining the power | get into my 
marines. 


To achieve the enchanting brilliance of 
his watercolors, Mr. Winter recommends 
Royal Water Color Society (100°/, pure 
linen) paper which he uses exclusively 
in the 140 lb. weight. 


Approves 


HORADAM 


ARTISTS’ QUALITY 
WATER COLORS 


MADE IN U.S.A. 


A recommended list of thirty-five most 
favored shades in whole tubes, selected 
for enduring quality in water color painting: 


Alizarin Crimson 
Burnt Sienna 
Burnt Umber e 
Cadmium Orange, Light - 
Cadmium Orange, Deep . 
Cadimum Red, Lightest . 
Cadmium Red, Light .. . 
Cadmium Red, Deep ... . 
Cadmium Yeliow, Lemon . 
Cadmium Yellow, Light . 
Cadmium Yellow, Deep . 
Cerulean Blue 
Chinese White 
Chromium Oxide Green 
Dull 40 
Cobalt Blue, Light .... .55 
Cobalt Blue, Deep ..... 55 
French Ultra, Blue .... .55 


Hooker’s Green | 

Hooker’s Green II 

Svory- BinGk . ....cccces : 
Lamp Black 

Lemon Yellow 

Light Red 

Monastral Blue 

Payne’s Grey 

Permanent Green, 

Raw Sienna ........... .30 
Raw Umber ........... .30 
Rose Madder 55 
Sepia Natural ......... .30 
Ultramarine Red 
Ultramarine Blue 

Vert Emeraude 

Van Dyck Brown 
Yellow Ochre, Light ... . 


PRICES PER WHOLE TUBE 
ASK YOUR FAVORITE DEALER FOR THEM 


ACTUAL SIZE 
COLOR CARD FREE UPON REQUEST 


A few copies of an interesting article, are available free, 
reproducing some original artists’ palettes in full color, of 
a number of famous American Artists including Wayman 
Adams, N.A., Gordon Grant, etc. 


M. GRUMBACHER 


468 WEST 34th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


BRUSHES 


ARTISTS' 


MATERIAL COLORS 





THE ARTIST'S JOB IS TO EXPLORE * TO ANNOUNCE NEW VISIONS * AND TO OPEN NEW DOORS 
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